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RACING NOTES. 





W. A. Rowch. GREY BARBARIAN 
AST week’s Calendar contains the full report of the Jockey 
Club’s debate upon Lord Villiers’ proposal that for the 
future ‘“‘no horse or mare can be considered as eligible 

for admission to the Stud Book unless it can be traced 

without flaw on both sire’s and dam’s side of its pedigree 

to horses and mares already accepted in earlier volumes of the 
book.’’” The speeches made by Lord Villiers himself, Mr. Lambton 
and Lord Londonderry will, I am sure, be read with the greatest 
interest by everyone who has the interests of the British thorough- 
bred at heart, breeders, perhaps, in particular, for they will indeed 
appreciate the fact that the Stewards of the Jockey Club have at 
last intervened to protect their interests. I myself, and many 
others, am entirely with Lord Londonderry in wishing that it 
had been possible to purge the Stud Book of all those animals 
which, on account of their doubtful or admittedly impure breeding, 
have no right whatever to be 
in it. There is, I think, little 
doubt that, drastic though it 
might have been, that would 
have been the right thing to 
do. But, as both Lord Villiers 
and Mr. Lambton point out, 
policy, if adopted, 
would have entailed hardships 
on existing interests, and 
would, perhaps, have rendered 
the Messrs. Weatherby liable 
for damages claimed against 
them by people owning horses 
which would necessarily have 
been removed from the book 
in consequence. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is, perhaps, wiser not 
to interfere with established 
interests, the more so that, if 
the Messrs. Weatherby second- 
as I gather from the remarks 
made by Mr. Lambton they wish 
to do—the object of Lord 
Villiers’ proposal, by ear-marking 
animals of doubtful or impure 
breeding in future volumes of 
the Stud Book, breeders will be 
ible, without difficulty, to avoid 
all such strains of blood. I 
should, however, like to point out that the fact of placing 
the letters “‘U.S.A.”" against the names of animals imported 
from America will not be sufficient for the purpose. It does, and 
will, warn breeders that they would do well to investigate the 
pedigrees of any animals so marked; but there are actually in the 
Stud Book a great number of animals not imported from America, 
but tracing through sire or dam to doubtful or certainlyimpurestrains 
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As the 
Stud Book stands at present no indication whatever is given that 


of American blood previously admitted to the Stud Book. 


these animals are of doubtful or impure descent; and unless every 
pedigree is carefully investigated back to Vol. X., anyon 
may quite unwittingly become possessed of an animal of tainted 
origin. To make my meaning clear, let me again refer to the mare 
Hopper. The mare herself is of no importance, nor would it be 
difficult to find plenty of other examples—more difficult to track 

of the point I am dealing with Supposing a yearling by, let us 
say, Sunstar out of Hopper, were to come into the market A 
; XXI., 


Burganilda, by Cylinder, 


would-be buyer, on referring to the Stud Book, Vol 
would simply find Hopper “ by Hopbine 
continued from Vol. XN., page 369.” 

American blood is given, and it might—ought to—be assumed 


No indication whatever of 


that the yearling in question was “ clean bred.’”’ Reference might, 
however, be made to Vol. XX. 
in order to get some informa 
tion about Hopbine; but all 
that Vol. XX. says is. that 
‘“ Hopbine, by Despair, was sent 
abroad in 1g04.”’ As far as 
I can see, Vol. XIX. contains 
no mention at all of Hopbine, 
but going back to Vol. XVIII. 
we find that Hopbine is’ by 
Despair out of Vixen, by the 
American horse Foxhall. Now, 
the Foxhall strain is one which 
the great majority of breeders 
most scrupulously avoid—with 
reason; and yet, as I have 
shown, it would have been 
necessary to go back to Vol. 
XVILL. of the Stud Book in 
order to ascertain that a vearling 
out of Hopper actually carried 
the Foxhall taint. 
system of lettering would avoid 


A very simple 


the possibility of any such con- 
fusion in future. Supposing, for 
instance, that all doubtfully-bred 
animals imported from America 
are labelled ‘‘ U.S.A.’’-—I say 
“ doubtfully-bred 
because it is evident that no such 
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animals,” 


precaution would be necessary in the case of clean-bred animals, such 
as Tracery, no matter where bred—the letter A affixed to the name of 
a mare would serve to warn breeders or buyers that she carried the 
taint of doubtful or impure strains of American blood. The 
letter A might, moreover, be taken as conveying the information 
that the taint came through the sire, while the letter B would imply 


that the taint came through the dam. With such information at 
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his disposal, the buyer or breeder would, as Mr. Lambton points 
out, be able to carry out further investigation for himself; but he 
would have received plain warning that he was treading on dangerous 
I might, perhaps, again point out that precedent does 
exist for the removal of a mare from the Stud Book on the ground 
of the discovery that she was not in reality entitled to rank as 
“ thorough-bred.”” I think I mentioned this fact in a previous 
article, but, at all events, reference to Vol..VII. of the Stud Book, 


ground. 


page 134, shows that “‘ Red Ribbons, by Valparaiso out of Maggie 
Lauder, whose produce was given in the 1st Edition of this Volume 
and in Vol. VIII., is omitted, as the pedigree of Maggie Lauder 
could not be traced.’’ Red Ribbons, I may add, is the ancestress 
of the Galloping Queen breed to whom Lord Londonderry alluded 
in the course of his speech. There it is. Thanks to the initiative 
of Lord Villiers and the support accorded to him by the Stewards 
and members of the Jockey Club, no further contamination of the 
Stud Book can take place; and if the Messrs. Weatherby will—as 
there is reason, I think, to hope they will—clearly earmark every 
one of the doubtfully or impurely bred animals and their produce— 
for whose presence in the Stud Book they have but themselves to 
thank—there is reason to believe that the existing taint will 
eventually die a natural death. Let us hope so 

In connection with what is, I venture to think, the admitted 
necessity for maintaining the absolute purity of our existing breed 
of horses, it is to be noted that Colone) W. Hall Walker, a most 
consistently successful breeder of high-class race-horses, is most 
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ABSOLUTE, WINNER OF THE GREAT JUBILEE 
scrupulously careful in regard to the purity of the pedigrees of 
the animals—stallions or mares—from which he breeds. As a 
general standard it is with him a sine qudé non that all such animals 
should trace without flaw through sire and dam to one or other 
of the families enumerated by Bruce Lowe, and thus, as Lord 
Londonderry said, to one or other of the forty or fifty mares included 
in Vol. I. of the Stud Book. But Colonel Hall Walker is even 
more exacting than that, sc much so that he excludes—I think I 
am right—some even of the Bruce Lowe families themselves. 

A propos of breeding, or, rather, of what may be called the 
curiosities of breeding, I mentioned the week before last what was, 
I thought, a unique instance of a mare having produced four foals 
at a birth, and I see, however, in the ‘‘ Correspondence ” columns of 
Country Lire of last week that over the signature “ R. L.” a 
correspondent tells us that a similar incident occurred at St. 
Gervais, near Angers, in March, 1911, when a mare gave birth 
prematurely to four foals, none of which survived. Of these, two 
were colts, one a filly, but the sex of the fourth, ‘‘ born in an advanced 
state of decomposition,”’ could not be ascertained. The mare, 
it is said, survived and rapidly recovered her normal condition. 

Persistent backers of the favourite for a big race—there are 
a good many of them—must be beginning to wonder when their 
turn will come. Here is the tale of what has happened to them 
since the beginning of the season. The Queen’s Prize, favourite 
Columbus, 5 to 1 ; winner, Rivoli, 100 to 8. Lincolnshire Handicap, 
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Uncle Pat, 4 to 1; winner, Berrilldon, 100 to 7. Liverpool Spring 
Cup, Scots Saint (favourite) won. Newbury Spring Cup, Aiglon, 
4 to 1; winner, Aldegond, 20 to 1. Great Metropolitan, Win- 
thorpe, 3 to 1; winner, Annecy, 7 to 1. City and Suburban, 
Jaeger, 5 to 1; winner, Drinmore, 10 to 1. Two Thousand 
Guineas, Craganour, 3 to 1; winner, Louvois, 25 to 1. One 
Thousand Guineas, Taslett, 6 to 1; winner, Jest, 9 to 1. Chester 
Cup, Lorenzo, 9 to 2; winner, The Guller, 20 to 1. Kempton 
Park Jubilee Handicap, Bachelor’s Hope, 4 to 1; winner, Absolute, 
33 to 1. This last was, perhaps, the most astounding “ upset ” 
of all, for not one of the writers connected with the sporting Press 
so much as mentioned the colt in their forecast of the race. Nor 
I may add, did any of the trainers of the other horses in the race- 
none, at least, of those to whom I spoke—anticipate the slightes: 
danger from Colonel Hall Walker’s colt; and yet he not on! 
won, but quite easily into the bargain. The winner apart, th 
“form "’ must, I think, have been all wrong, and I am very doubtf, 
if much reliance can be placed upon it in connection with futw 
racing. Absolute is, by the way, a very well bred colt indee 
by Gallinule 19 out of Cherry Lass (3), by Isinglass (3), and i 
it may be noted, the first foal of his dam, herself a winner of the Oal 
and a half-sister to Black Arrow. 

It is yet early days to begin sorting out the two year old 
for some of those which up to now seem to be decidedly “ useful 
will, in all probability, have to take a back seat when the crac] 
come out—somewhere about Ascot, or possibly at Epsom; bi 
as far as the season has gone, I take it that abou 
the best we have yet seen are The Tetrarch, b 
Roi Hérode (1) out of Vahren )2), by Bona Vist 
(4); Ambassador, by Dark Ronald (9) out « 
Excellenza (3), by Haut Brion (1); Aldfor 
by Mauvezin out of Mangalmi 7, by Willia 
the Third (2) out of Vampire (dam of Flyin 
Fox) ; and Mount William, by General Symon 
out of Prized (19), by St. Simonmimi (12). 

An interesting item of news, if true, is that 
after all Craganour may turn out to oppos 
Louvois for the Newmarket Stakes next wee} 
If this be so, the extra quarter of a mi 
should settle once and for all the difference- 
head—left between them after the race for tl 
Two Thousand Guineas; and given a true-ru 
race, I anticipate that Louvois will confir 
his superiority, and that by a fairly substanti 
margin. It is, by the way, quite possible th: 
in the forthcoming race for the Derby, one « 
other of the French colts, Nimbus or Vulcai: 
may have to be reckoned with. Of the two | 
much prefer the pedigree of the former, clean 
bred in every detail, remarkably well bred, too, 
being by Elf II. (4)—a winner of the Ascot Gold 
Cup—out of Nepthe 5, by Flying Fox 7 out of 
Fanny, by Isonomy 19. Nimbus is, moreover, 
half-brother to Nuage, the colt who gave 
Lemberg, Charles O’Malley and Bronzino such 
a dressing in the race for the Grand Prix in 
1910, and I might add that on Sunday last he 
won the Prix Greffulhe—a mile and a-hali 
though the value of the form I do not know. Vulcain, too, is 
a recent winner, having won the Prix Noailles—a mile and 
a-half—the week before last. He is by Rock Sand (sire of 
Tracery), but through his dam he does inherit a_ strain 
remote—ot “native”? American blood. Individually speaking, 
he may, none the less, be a good race-horse. To be still an active 
and successful trainer at the age of eighty years is one thing 
wonderful in itself ; to actually ride and work at that age is still more 
wonderful ; but that inimitable veteran, John Osborne, to whom all 
honour, did both last week, when he sent out The Guller, winner 
of the Chester Cup, and, moreover, himself rode the colt in his last 
two-mile gallop before the race. TRENTON. 
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AN interesting item in connection with the Ghent International Exhibiti 
is the selection of the Manfield Choir, as an example of industrial musical so: 
ties, to sing on May 11th and r2th. The choir is drawn exclusively from the 
workers at Manfield and Sons’ well-known boot factory at Northampton, even 
the honorary conductor, Mr. W. F. Marshman, being a member of the staff 
It is only one of many similar societies flourishing in the manufacturing centres 
of the Midlands, but it has been chosen by the Musical Committee of the exhi- 
bition as a perfect example of a very interesting feature of English mus’ al 
progress, and its members and supporters are keenly appreciative of the hon ur 
rendered them. The choir has done splendid work at home, winning } zh 
distinctions and warm praise wherever they have performed, and there is ot 
the least doubt that they will do much to revolutionise the general idea on hx 
Continent that the average Englishman has no soul for_music. 
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rafters, quartering, and the resultant, primitive as it was, has 


—™~ TAPLEFIELD is an outlier of Cuckfield Parish in Sussex, 


and still has some air of that rural remoteness that proved of such solidity as to defy the ravages of time and ol 
at one time characterised this county of great woods man. What of this was hidden away behind a tawdry covering 


and wide downs, of steep 
banks, deep hollows and 
ry roads. Nowadays it is too 
hionable not to have had_ its 
ice districts bespattered with 
las. But only a few dwellings rise 
re and there on the edge of Staple- 
d Common, and they are mostly 
old date. That is especially true 
the house known as “‘ The Grange,” 
ich Mr. and Mrs. Percy Macquoid 
e recently made their little country 
ne. It were fortunate indeed had 
ir possession of it dated from 
ver earlier, for twenty years or 
re ago it suffered the terrible 
ssitude of a tasteless “ restora- 
1." The illustration of a portion 
its south side shows to the left 
picturesque a building it must 
e been, while to the right we see 
» well that, though he has modified, 
Macquoid has been unable to 
tirely obliterate the vandal hand 
Victorian times. 


Fe 
2 : P ot wy 
The old stone-tiled roof on the — f a <4 
left covers a building still essentially a a 

retaining its medizval construction. ; 
[he principals consist of oak trees 
set into the ground roughly squared 
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with adze, and, where needed, arching over into the roof. Into 


of paper, plaster and matchboard has now been brought to 


these, and of equally rough-and-ready finish, were set beams, light, and gives a convincing touch of ancientcy to the hous 





This part cannot surely date latet 

i RES than the fifteenth century, although 
: a little utilitarian building in an out 

of-the-way corner would long continu 
to be built on traditional lines. In 
origin it seems to have been indus 
trial, and in no county better than 
in Sussex can the history of local 
industries be studied from th 
traces that yet remain Of its in 
dustries, from mediaeval to Stewart 
times by far the most important wer 
the iron foundries and forges ; but the 
same vast tracts of oak woods that 
had supplied fuel for the extraction 
of the ore produced bark for tanneries 
and the old building at the edge of 
Staplefield Common is reputed to 
have been for long the dwelling and 
yard of a family of tanners. Before 
the eighteenth century closed, how 
ever, tanning gave way to parch 
ment-making, while the nineteenth 
century, so fatal to small works, saw 
before its close the conversion of thx 
buildings into as commonplace a littl 
country house as the old form and 
substance permitted. It was there 
fore on a good thing spoiled that Mr. 
and Mrs. Macquoid had to set to 
work. To entirely efface what thei1 
predecessors had done outside was 
somewhat beyond the scope ol theit 
THE ENTRANCE FRONT. “country wire.” proposed scheme, but the most showy 
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and offensive of the added features were removed 
and everything was done to give prominence t 
what was left of the old, such as the sixteent! 
century carved oak bargeboard of the tall gab), 
above the porch. The chief attraction had bee; 
not so much the house itself as the garden pos 
sibilities of a varied and well-timbered south slop: 
of fertile soil, and in this department Mr. an 
Mrs. Macquoid have given full rein to both the 

knowledge and their activity. 

The house is set close to the western bou 
dary of its land, and here the public road rm 
Thence a short carriage-way led up to the sout 
porch. But as this detracted from the char 
and privacy of the south terrace and garden 
new entrance has just been contrived on the no 
side, so that what was still, at the time wh 
the photograph here reproduced was taken 
yravelled carriage turn is now a stone-paved a 
flowery parterre. From it four steps rise to 
broad extent of flagging lying in front of t 
house, and edged by a stone balustrade, 
whose piers stand delightful French statua 
groups of children. There is abundant room 
the wide flagged stretch, not merely for tubs 
tall, clipped bays and of hydrangeas formi 
perfect thickets of pink bloom, but also for tab 
and chairs for open-air meals, and, indeed, 
the general enjoyment of an outdoor life in t 
little paradise. Little the paradise certainly 
and yet so carefully planned that without a 
overcrowding the visitor passes from one gard 
section to another, all delightfully varied in asp: 
and in purpose. The most important is tl 
which lies some way to the east of the house, a 
is divided off from a well-timbered meadow by 
lofty wall. This is composed of a local st 
brick of rough texture and violet brown hue, t 
coping being a replica of the excellent old mo 
at Denham in Buckinghamshire. The cent 
section of the wall curves outwards between b: 
topped piers, and flanking a central seat two st 
fountain basins of the Adam period are built 
Che paved way that leads into this garden secti 
and up to the seat is broken in its course by 
oblong lily pool, into which a_ well-modelled 
bronze figure of French origin pours water f1 
a vessel she holds in her hands. She faces nor! 
looking up a steep flight of steps on to a terr: 
where stands a very architectural wooden buildi 
which, like the fountain basins, belongs to tly 
time of Robert Adam. It would have bee 
originally intended for a little orangery or vine1 
and was erected as an adjunct to a late eighteent! 
century Twickenham villa, known as Lebano 
House. It recently suffered from fire, after whic! 
all remaining material was sold off, and M: 
Macquoid has known full well how to use and 
place his prize. It forms an enticing garden-room 
much used both for work and for leisure, as tli 
outlook over the garden on to the Sussex land 
scape beyond gives constant and varying pleasure. 

The same taste that prevails in the gardens 
reigns also within the house. The author of “A 
History of English Furniture”’ is naturally an 
expert in surrounding himself with right objects 
rightly placed. The small size, the low rooms, tli 
simple character, the rough structural oakwork 
of the house called for treatment on quiet lines 
vet did not prevent all materials and objects 
being excellent of their kind. This we find 1 
the dining-room, where the rough-hewn oak bean 
and rafter ceiling is not out of place with tle 
seventeenth century gate-leg table and chairs 
with the arras of green damask hung in folds 
on the wall, with the Flemish shutters of lat 
Gothic time set above the chimney arch, © 
with the little linen panel credence in the corer 
cleverly contrived as a service hatchway from 
the kitchen department. Although the fvor 
is rich in pattern and colour it is quite |ar- 
monious with its surroundings, for it is of ‘h 
rough hand-painted earthenware tiles now 1m. 
in South Italy, true to the traditions 0! 
ancient majolica ware. From the dining-r om 
across the hall, whence springs an bth 
Georgian staircase, we enter the main par WW, 
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STAPLEFIELD GRANGE: THE GARDEN-HOUSI 


formed out of two rooms, and treated quietly indeed, but with 
a certain restrained sumptuousness. The walls are lined with 
panelling in the William III. manner, made of unpolished walnut 
The. beam across the aperture is supported by old marbk 
columns. English furniture, mainly of the walnut period 
and every piece in most choice condition, is associated witli 
Persian carpets, Oriental china and a delightful candelabrum, 
which, though the framework and some of the material of old 
wall-lights have been used, is largely composed of an abundance 
of old crystals and amethysts gradually collected by Mr. and 
Mrs. Macquoid, who have with their own hands created this 
delightful decorative object. Much time may be spent in 
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enjoying, and 
many words 
in describing, 
the various 
rooms ofa 
house where 
every corner 
is a resultant 
of effective 
thought and 
every object 
or piece ol 
furniture 
strikes the 
right note. 
For though 
many of the 
latter may be 
rough and 
simple, all are 
as thoroughly 
apt to. thei 
use and place 
as the gems 
in the draw 
ing-room. 
Here, as the 
ill us trations 
show, there 
are chairs and 
settees, ol 
which the 
untouched 
Queen Anne 
lrames are a 
mere setting 
to the beau WALNUT CHAIR OF 1688 

tiful and con 

temporary old petit porn? and other needlework that cover 
them. That on the settee is particularly noticeable Both 
frame and needlework originated ‘n about 1720, although 
their conjunction is recent. Nor would one wish to see a better 
or more untouched example of the lacquer-work that becam« 
so fashionable under Willam II]. than the fine cabinet on chest 
of drawers stand dating from about 1700. The tall walnut 
cane-seated chair belongs to the latest phase of the stvle that 
was introduced at the Restoration Ihe straight lee of that 
trme has given wavy to the cabriole form, and although the 
wide carved front stretcher (here taking the form of griffin 
heads holding a ribbon), and also the simple turned ones at 
sides and 
back, are re 
tained, they 
are In connec 
tion with the 
horizontal 
curved ty pe 
Cent ring 
in a turned 
vase which 
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obtained under William III. We may, therefore, set this chair 
down as having been made just when his father-in-law 
terminated his reign by his flight as the year 1688 closed 
With all its wealth of curios, Staplefield Grange is not a 
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museum but a home, adapted to the satisfaction of all the 
senses, and where what is delightful in the past is not made 
to exclude such desirable modern contrivances as bathrooms 
and electric light. +: 


POLO NOTES. 


THE ENGLISH TEAM. 


HE ponies are gone to America and the team is finally 
settled, so far as this can be; even its order is arranged 
and if no accidents intervene, the team—Captain Cheape 
Captain Edwards, Captain Ritson and Captain Lockett 
will line up for the first test match. The doubtful point 

in the team is Captain Edwards If he recovers the form he 
showed in America in tort our English team will about win 
They have youth, force, keenness and ponies on their side. I have 
very little doubt that when the teams meet the English will be 
the better mounted of the two—not a great deal, but | have 
before this pointed out that in first-class polo a very small 
advantage in pace might make a great difference at a critical point 
of the game 
ENGLAND’S WEAK POINT. 

If it was not for one weak point, | should regard our chances 
of victory as very good indeed. Of course, | refer to the notorious 
uncertainty of our goal-hitting at times, as compared with that 
of the Americans. We know so well what we shall read : ‘“‘ Captain 
B. carried the ball down to the goal and was unlucky not to score.”’ 
Of course, luck has nothing, or at all events very little, to do with 
it. If the ball does not go through the posts, it means one of three 
things—want of force, want of cleanness in the stroke, or an erro1 
in calculating the direction Ihe American team showed us what 
could, be done in the way of goal-hitting. Since then we have 
improved, but, I fancy, have again gone back. Scores are low for 
a no-offside game. The reason may be that the defence is gradually 
mastering the attack of the modern game, but I think it more 
probable that English players are relapsing into their old indifference 
to the score. This frame of mind is as old as the game of polo 
in England, and I do not know how long ago it is since Mr. John 
Watson, in his blunt, direct fashion, reminded players that “ to 
make goals is the way to win matches.”’ 


THE PONIES ON THEIR VOYAGE. 

When the last attempt was made to recover the Cup, we 
pointed out in Country Lire that there were only two possible ways 
of bringing the ponies fit and well on to the ground for the Test 
match. One to send them for six months to acclimatise before- 
hand—and that is little enough for the purpose—the other to take 
them straight out in time for the matches. In the present instance 
the ponies have six weeks before the first Test match, which, 
looking at it from the point of view of the probable fitness of the 
ponies, is probably rather too long. Ponies like those which the 
Duke of Westminster sent out last week are seasoned ponies and 
in hard condition. They will not lose much on the voyage, and a 
fortnight or three weeks will bring them up into condition again. 
Those of us who have had to do with the training of racing ponies 
in India know how soon a seasoned, aged pony comes into condition 
But, of course, with polo ponies and their riders there is anothe1 
consideration. Some practice is most desirable for the team, and 
six weeks is quite little enough when we have a four-men team 
brought together tor the first time. The team needs some practice 
on the ponies they mean to ride in the Test match. So the ponies 
have started, and, if the weather permits, will have walking 
exercise on a cinder track on board ship and plenty of hand- 
rubbing and grooming. Thirty-two grooms are with them, so there 
will be no lack of strong arms to strap forty-two ponies twice a day. 


MR. R. GRENFELL AND HIS PONIES. 

There are forty-two ponies instead of thirty-nine, because 
Mr. R. Grenfell, who played in the practice games at Eaton, was 
invited to join the team. He was unable to accept, which, as he 
is one of the few English players who has studied goal-hitting with 
success, would have been a great advantage to the team. How- 
ever, it proved impossible for him to go; but he offered his ponies 
to the team, including Gogo, one of the best Argentine ponies 
that have ever been seen on an English polo ground. Those who 
have lent ponies have done so at some cost to themselves; for 
example, Lord Ashby St. Ledgers, who sent his best pony, Pigeon. 
During this season it is expected that Lord Ashby St. Ledgers’ 
team of Quidnuncs will be stronger than ever before, and as 


all who have captained a team know, one first-rate pony adds 
a great deal to the chances of a team. Mr. Freake, too, will 
accompany the team, and whether he plays or not, some of his 
ponies will take part in the matches. There are no better ponies 
than these in the team for fine temper, courage and pace. They 
have, too, the indispensable quality of experience ot first-class polo 


THE KING AND POLO. 

The game of polo has always had the countenance of Royalty 
but King George V. is the first King of England who has actually, 
played the game himself. King George and his uncle, the lat 
Duke of Edinburgh, when serving in the Mediterranean, both took 
part in polo. King Edward seldom missed an Inter-regimenta! 
tournament, and Queen Alexandra was a regulai and most interested 
spectator of the Aldershot tournaments at Ranelagh. She usec! 
to take an especial interest in the fortunes of the Royal Hors« 
Guards. The King last week received Captain Ritson and his 
team before they sailed for America and wished them good fortun: 
on their quest for the Cup. Captain Ritson and his team carry 
with them not only the good wishes of their King and fellow 
countrymen, but there is a general conviction that they have as 
good a chance of success as any team could have, and that, in any 
case, they will play the game out to the very last stroke. 


THE PONIES. 

If we win the Cup, or even if, as can hardly fail to be the cass 
we add to ovr reputation for skill and horsemanship, it is to be hope: 
that the share in the victory of the Duke of Westminster ani 
Captain E. D. Miller will not be forgotten. There would have bee: 
no challenge at all but for the Duke of Westminster. That, however 
is not all, for the collection of a team of the very best ponies ha 
taken twoycars. Each pony has been tested by the highest standards 
and only the very best selected. It was necessary to have seasone: 
ponies. Promise was not regarded, and from time to time draft 
were sold of first-class ponies who had just failed to reach the highes 
standard ; in the end the Duke had just twenty ponies he wa 
satisfied to send. These represent a capital expenditure of a 
least (6,000. Their keep represents at least another £2,000, and th 
Duke has undertaken the whole cxpense of sending forty-tw: 
ponies to America. If we consider the costs of trains, insuran 
and passage-money, {10,000 would hardly cover the expenses o 
the Duke, and the whole thing is disinterested. He never had 
chance of playing himself, and now it is said he will not be abl 
to go to America. Captain Miller has used his best endeavou 
to find the right ponies, and I think we shall all agree that h 
judgment and experience count for a great deal in all matter 
connected with polo ponies and their suitability for the gam 


THE OPENING OF THE SEASON. 


Chis is almost nominal at present, for the weather has bee 


about as unfavourable for the game as it could be. Neithe 
Ranelagh nor Roehampton have brought off a single game. Hur 


lingham has managed to have games on both grounds, but the tu 
at the senior club is noted for its rapid recovery after rain. T! 
No. 2 ground is said to be quite remarkable in its resistance to wet 
and it was in fairly good order. Lord Harrington, now in h 
seventieth year, was among those who were playing, and look 
all the better for the hard work of hunting his own hounds during 
a successful season in Nottinghamshire. The most interesting 
game was the Old Cantab team, of which Captain Godfrey 
Heseltine was acting as captain. The Master of the Essex Unio 
is one of the original Old Cantabs, and he played in the early da 
of that team with Mr. Buckmaster, the Duke of Marlborough a1 
Mr. Wormald. His present side were recruits—Major Webst 
of the Carabineers, Mr. Evelyn de Rothschild and Mr. Leona 
Tate. The team was fast and well mounted, and a scratch te: 
of soldiers—Captain Naper (Royal Horse Guards), Captain |! 
Bentinck (Coldstreams), Captain Sadleir-Jackson (gth Lancers) 
and Mr. Gwyer—could make no impression on them. Captan 
G. Bellville and Mr. Buckmaster are the other members of the team 
in England. Mr. Norman Loder is not playing, and Mr. Frea «e 
and Lord Wodehouse are gone to America. No doubt the ('d 
Cantabs will put a team together to defend the Champion Cup. \. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


> 


THE PERFECT FOURSOME PLAYER. 

T does not seem to me that I have ever yet seen stated, in 
all that I have read about the art and science of foursome 
play, the maxim which is of the first importance of all 
in that mystery—and that is that you ought never, 
if you can possibly help it, to make a mistake. That is 

. statement which has an air of fatuous truism ; but if you will 
onsider it a moment, you will find, I think, that it has more in 

t than that. You must remember that you have a partner, 

hat he is a human being, that his nerves are in a state of unstable 

quilibrium and that those nerves are liable to be upset from 
heir delicate balance with a result that is likely to be fatal to 

‘our associated interests if you make too many (I hardly know 

he number his long-sufferance will permit you without this 

listurbance of his balance) really bad mistakes. The moral 

f that is, as it seems to me, that the playing of foursomes 

lemands a great deal more care, applied to each individual 
troke, than the playing of singles. If you make a bad stroke 

n a single match you can generally give some sort of account 

o yourself why 

ou did it, and 

an school 

ourself into a 

espectable con- 

idence that you 

ill not repeat 

if a like occa- 

on recurs. But 
our partner 
as no ground 
hatever for that 
confidence ; he 
very apt to 
think, ‘“‘Oh, he 
quite off his 
ame—our case 

is desperate.”’ 
\nd, of course, 
ence a man 
thinks that, the 
case really is 
dlesperate. 

I presume to 
speak with some 
little authority 
in this affair 
of foursome play 
because I was 
always—at the 
time when I was 
able to “play,” 
and was not 
merely reduced 
to “ playing at” 
golf —a far 
better foursome 
than single 
player. The four- 
some game always came much more easy to me, and I believe 
it was for this very reason—that one had to be so very careful 
over each stroke not to make a mistake. That very statement 
of the case seems to involve a paradox, but it does not so, really. 
Being careful not to make a mistake implies, for one thing, only 
playing for that which is well within your power of accomplish- 
ment—that which you know you are able to do. In my view 
it is far more important not to run the risk of shaking your 
partner’s confidence in you by making some bad error, than to 
gain an occasional advantage by bringing off some heroic feat. 
O! course, now and again, when the play of the hole or of the 
match is going against you, you have to go out for the big risk, 
on the chance of the big-advantage, even in a foursome ; but, 
as a rule, unless the circumstances are very exacting, it is best 
to avoid all danger of giving your partner shocks. You may do 
w | to remind yourself, if you find the impression overpowering 
vou, that this excess of carefulness must make a dull game of 
it; that you have, after all, in a foursome, only half the number 
ot strokes to play that you would if it were a single match. 
H«vever hard you apply yourself to the task, the strain and the 
efi rt are nothing like the same. And you may remember, too, 
th. < carefulness does not mean taking an immensely long time 
ovr each stroke. It chiefly means taking for each stroke the 
chi with which you reduce risks of making a bad error to a 
m mum. Duncan, in his most careful mood, will still play like 


By Horace HutcuInson 





AND BERNARD DarRwIN. 


Duncan, or like a flash of lightning ; Sayers, at his least careful, 
will still devote to the stroke much of that painful study which 
led poor old Bob Miller to exclaim of him, “ It’s a day’s wark 
to get his shot played.”’ 

Some of the critics who have honoured my writing on the 
game with a portion of their spare attention have spoken as if 
I were not sufficiently appreciative of the foursome, and some 
have even laid down the maxim that it is a more difficult art 
than that of single match play. With regard to the latter 
proposition I can only say that men differ in this respect as 
in many others, and that to me the sharing of the responsibility, 
coupled with the caution which this form of the game imposes 
on you, so that you should always play the safe rather than the 
heroic stroke, renders it an easier game to me than the single. 
On that account it appears to me a far less shrewd test of the 
golfer’s powers, and in that respect, and that only, I do consider 
the foursome to be a game of less account than the single. 
But I am not going to admit for a moment that I am lacking 
in appreciation of its pleasant points, and I quite realise that 
it demands cer- 
tain qualities 
:Of 1t8 suc 
cessful playing 
distinct from 
those which 
make for su 
cess in the sin 
vle game. As | 
wrote more than 
a quarter of a 
century ago on 
this same great 
subject: “In a 
foursome you 
have not only to 
keep your own 
head and tem 
per, but also to 
make it as eas\ 
as possible for 
your partner to 
keep his.” And 
a particulat 
study should be 
made of each 
individual part 
ner in order to 
discover to 
what extent he 
or she is the 
better of salu 
tary advice. 
This is said on 
the assumption 
that the part 


PRINCE ALBERT OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN PLAYING IN A FOURSOME ee 
AT COODEN 


BEACH is a weake1 
: ; plaver than 
vourself We will do you the small credit of supposing 


that in partnership with a stronger player you will not 
be such a fool as to proffer him advice at all—that is to say, 
unless he asks for it, which is not very likely. But I will also 
say this, that a wise general rule in a foursome is to refrain 
from offering advice unless it is asked for, even when in partner 
ship with an equal player. There are some very good golfers 
who are most exasperating men with whom to play a foursome, 
because they will be for ever thrusting their loathsome little 
pieces of counsel upon you. But it is when your partner is a 
weaker plaver that it is incumbent on you to make a study of 
him, as of a human document. It is of no more use thrusting 
even the very best of counsel on a man who is not of the dis 
position or not in the mood to receive it kindly than it is to 
give good meat to a man of weak gastric juices which will not 
digest it. You will only put the man off his game and shake his 
confidence in himself. Remember, it is as true a saying to-day 
as when first it was said, that ‘‘ Most men will make a better 
shot with the club they happen to fancy, even though it be 
palpably the wrong one, than with the right one which has been 
put into their hands at your suggestion.”” To keep your partner 
in good heart and in confidence with himself and with you is 
quite half this particular battle. Presumably it is not worth 
saying that a partner who scolds or a partner who sulks is 
one with whom no wise man or woman will ever play a foursome 
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more than once ; but, after all these maxims of the most obvious 
courtesy have been observed, the great thing is to avoid giving 
shocks to a partner by making egregious errors. That is a 
very big factor in successful foursome play, counting for even 
more in partnership than when you are playing your own hand, 
and I do not think that its importance is generally appreciated 
as it should be 


A FOURSOME AT COODEN BEACH. 


PRINCE ALBERI wn in the picture playing in a foursome at Cooder 
Beach, the very good and interesting course that Mr. Fowler laid out not 
very long ago near Bexhill. Doubtless the Prince is putting into practice all 
Mr. Hutchinson’s good advice, for he is very fond of foursome play, and took 
part the other day in the annual two-day foursome match between Sunningdale 
und Woking. Mention of Cooden Beach reminds us of the very pleasant fact 
that Robson, who is the professional there, has begun to play again after his 
rious illne ud to play apparently very well. He beat Taylor in a match 
there not long ago, and that in spite of a start sufficiently daunting after 
long abs from tl rena, for he lost the first three holes in succession 
He has not, perhaps, got back all his old length yet, but he is hitting i ball that 


WILD LIFE ON 


PRIL, with her ever-varying moods, might not be 
considered by most people the best time of vear to 
live the simple life in a houseboat on the Norfolk 
3roads, but it was what those three ardent orni- 
thologists, the Skipper, Miggs and Hur, determined 

to do. (The word “ ardent’”’ is used advisedly.) In one way it 
was one of the most interesting months that they could have 





E. L. Turner THE BALDPATE. Copyright- 


selected, as every day fresh migrants were arriving, and yet it 
was not too late to speed some of the winter visitors who had 
not already made up their minds to be off. The houseboat 
lay on the south side of a tiny island in the middle of the Broad, 
in a little bay shut in by beds of reeds. On the island itself was a 
strongly built wooden hut, thatched with reeds, used as a dark- 
room and general store, and where Hur slept, the other two 
being in the houseboat 

Every now and then Nature woke up in a really good temper, 
the water was as smooth as the proverbial millpond, while the 
rising sun bathed the brown reed-stems with golden light ; 
for the day began early with the ardent ornithologists, the plain- 
tive coot, never silent for long during the night, became more 
insistent about five o’clock, when a dozen or more collected 
on the open water near the reeds, washing and preening their 
feathers, diving for their breakfasts and croaking like so many 


is amply long enough with all his old grace and dash, as could be seen in the 
qualifying competition for the professional foursome tournament, which was 
played at Fulwell last week. He ultimately just failed to qualify, although he 
had two 77’s—a fact which shows how keen is the competition in the Southen 
section Some great men always fall by the wayside. 


THE ST. ANDREWS MEDAL. 


Those who played for the spring medal at St. Andrews evidently had t 
work very hard in combating a strong wind and partially waterlogged bunkers 
Mr. Edward Blackwell won, as he not infrequently does, though his usual scor 
is a much lower one than 84 No doubt, however, it was a fine score und 
the conditions, for the scores of many good golfers were over 94. Mr. Blackwel 
generally reserves his very best golf for St. Andrews in the autumn, but nevert! 
less he is likely to be one of the favourites for the Amateur Championship 
Ihe news about the waterlogged bunkers is just a little disquieting to those wl 
remember the Open Championship of 1910, when the rain descended in su 
torrents that the first day’s play had to be declared null and void. Rain doe 
not always run off the course as quickly as could be wished, and we have ha 
so much lately. However, the weather must surely improve before May 261 
and meanwhile we may believe that the rain has done the greens good. Tha 
is the most cheerful belief to hold RB. D 


A HOUSEBOAT. 


frogs all the time; moorhens came out from their shelt« 
redshanks whistled as they passed overhead on their passag 
to fresh feeding-ground, the great crested grebe swam slow] 
across the bay to join his mate, who waited for him outsid 
too shy to come nearer the boat ; hoodies there were that haunte: 
the marshes round about, and who also flew over in the earl 
morning, no doubt in search of freshly laid plovers’ eggs, an: 
excellent things for breakfast they are. 

One morning the keeper called for the Skipper and his crew 
in his punt, taking them along the roadways cut in the reed 
moving so silently that they could creep close up to the bir 
before they were observed. The day being sunny and more 
less still, several pairs of bearded tits were to be seen bus 
among the reeds, some flying ‘past with long streamers t 





E. L. Turner. AT HER NEST. Cop) 


weave the foundations for their nests, and others swaying 
the reed-stems, picking off the feathery flowers wherewit! 
line them. One pair had finished building among a pate 
sedge, and had already laid three eggs in their nest, 
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A tramp on the marshes occupied the crew for the afternoon ; 
a most interesting place it was, too, though very evil-smelling 
in places. Lapwings had several nests there with eggs, and 
mallards also; one duck had burrowed into a heap of dead 
reed that had been cut, and was sitting on her eggs, completely 
hidden save for a bunch of tail-feathers sticking out of the hole. 





VM. D. Haviland. A LAPWING SITTING ON THE MARSH. 


Several reeves had already arrived, but no rufis had come to 
keep them company as yet. In the plantation beyond the 
dyke was a pair of long-eared owls, the male bird looking like 
a huge moth, busily sleeping in a stunted Scotch fir, while his 
mate, having appropriated an old sparrow-hawk’s nest, was 
sitting on the two eggs she had already laid there. Her head, 
with its two long ears, looked far more like that of a rabbit 
than a bird as she looked down at the visitors, and she did not 
trouble to move until the keeper had climbed a little way up 
the oak tree, when she flapped lazily off, hurrying her flight, 
however, when the sparrow-hawk swooped down after her, 
no doubt thinking it a good opportunity of taking his tenant’s 
rent. 
Unfortunately for the future peace of mind of the party, 
a message was sent to the Skipper to say that the bittern had 
been both seen and heard in his old haunts on a neighbouring 
Broad. So the next avail- 
able afternoon they sailed 
across to the Staithe by 
the Merry Duck Inn, and 
tramped three miles to the 
boat - builder’s yard, within 
hearing distance of the bittern, 
where they tried to find 
some shelter from the bitter 
north-west wind that was 
blowing straight from the 
Arctic regions. However, 
the bittern was evidently 
too cold to ‘‘ boom,” or 
the party was too far off 
to hear it; so the ardent 
three, together with a 
cheerful friend, rowed down 
the dyke in a small 
boat. The wind blew them 
down stream quite easily, 
ind, sheltering among the 
reeds bordering a_ small 
sideway, they heard the 
bird uttering its curious 
wte, deep-toned and 
resonant, though the 
ittern himself was not to be 
een. 
This little bit of success 

» excited the ornithologists E. L. Turner. 

iat they had the bird 

iirly on the brain, so that, waking or sleeping, they were 
lways unconsciously listening for the note again. One 
iorning, damp and very chill, Hur was awakened before 
x o'clock by hearing a faint, deep note booming in the 
\istance. Thrilling with excitement, she sat up and listened ; 
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there it was again, clearer this time; and then again! 


There could be no doubt about it; the bittern had 
come down to visit them this morning, and was in a 
most vociferous mood. So, anxious that the others 
of the party should not miss the unexpected treat, Hut 
hurried, shivering, to the houseboat and woke them = trom 
their slumbers. 

“Isn't that the bittern ? she 
said, filled with pride at having 
been the first of the party to 
hear the bird. The Skipper sat 
up in her bed, blinking her sleep) 
eyes open, and said, disgustedly, 
“ Fog-horn!"’ Before she could 
blink again, the discomfited Hut 
had fled back to the warm = anid 
welcome shelter of her bed. Once 
again the bitter tempted them. 
The afternoon was still, only just 
enough wind to sail them across 
the Broad to the Staithe, so 
they started full of hagpe on their 
three-mile tramp again to — the 
reed-beds haunted by the elusive 
bird. It began to rain before the, 
had gone very far; but the 
ardent ones were not to be put 
off by mere rain. Arrived at the 
boat-builder’s cottage, they were 
offered shelter in a_ balcony, a 
charming place in summer-time, 
Copyright. cool and = airy, with a_ lovely 

wide view across the  marshies. 
The wind grew colder and snow began to fall heavily, 
driving past the cottage as if it was midwinter. Wrappec 
in blankets gathered from the room behind, the undaunted 
three sat on, and were rewarded, after some two hours, 
by hearing distant and uncertain sounds in the marsh, which 
the Skipper declared was the bittern, but which the others 
were more inclined to believe came from the boat-builder’s 
pigstye in the field behind the cottage. And so home, a long 
tramp in blinding snow to the Merry Duck Inn and a beat back 
against the wind to the houseboat, where everything outside 
was covered with a coating of frozen snow. But though for 
the moment a little chilled, a clear morning found the ornith 
ologists in their usual hopeful mood again, ready to brave any 
terrors the weather might have in store for them, only 
asking for a small measure of success every now and 
then to cheer them on their way. For, indeed, if the 





A WARY APPROACH. Copyright. 


ornithologist faltered in faith and hope that would be 
the end of all things. It is the inextinguishable optimism 
of life that gets all the best things done, and optimism 
vou know will rise above even the terrors of an English 
May. M. G.S. B. 











LATE ENTRIES. 


EADING the complaint in Country Liv! \gricultural 

Notes a fortnight ago on the late entry nuisance 

reminded me that the Kennel Club settled the little 

matter, so far as concerns th doggy community, several 

years ago Up to that period precisely the same 
difficulties presented themselves to show secretaries, a certain 


number of exhibitors making a practice of hanging back until they 
their 
The 
frenzied 


the entry in 
be 


observed, 


had gathered some idea as to the strength of 


particular section, or the names of the dogs likely to met 
the 
frequently being issued by secretaries, with the intimation 
Induced the 


tardy ones hastened to send in their 


nominal date for closing lists was rarely 


appeals 


of serious shortages in various departments by 


prospects of little ce mpetition 


torms, only to find, on the day of the show, that, others having been 


like 
quently 


of a mind, the numbers were unexpectedly large. Conse 
a feeling was engendered that the unfortunate secretary 
had not been playing fair ; that he had deliberately misrepresented 
the of 
craitily dangling a 
bait for 
to take 
came such a nuisance 
that at the 
Kennel Club passed a 


that 


State affairs, 


any gudgeon 


Things be- 
length 


rule stating en 


tries must close at 
least cle 


before the show opens 


hive ar davs 
and the day fixed may 
be altered, 
entries received 
later 


not any 
at a 
date being 
rhis 

ol 

authority 
task 


the 


re 


turned is the 


advantage having 
a central 
charged with the 
ot supervising 
conduct of exhibitions 
among other things 


and | 


that in many ways the 


should imagine 


practice would operat 


very well in the agri 
cultural world The 
critics who think we 


are overweighted with 


rules and regulations 
when asked to exc! Viss O MISS STARK’S 
cise and condense, 
have to admit the difficulty of the task Even now, after the 
lapse of all these years since the club came into being, cases arise 
which call for amendment or addition to the rules 
A GREAT TERRIER SHOW. 
Immediately following the Ladies’ Kennel Association we 


have the great joint show of terriers in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
with Mr. Holland Buckley of Burnham, Bucks, as hon. manager. 
Welsh terriers, 


smooth 


Jedlingtons, Dandies and bull-terriers are absentees, 


as well a fox-terriers, but the remaining seven varieties 


are strong enough to provide a most interesting fixture. Those 
who contemplate entering at what is really a very free and easy 
affair, in which the convenience of the exhibitor is studied in every 
way, should be careful to read the schedule with rather more than 
usual attention, the definition of classes departing in several respects 
from the orthodox in order to prevent an individual dog or owner 
Thus, the 


Limit is for dogs who have not won more than six first prizes in 


carrying off too large a proportion of the good things 


open and limit classes at shows where challenge certificates were 
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offered the breed Several other novelties are introduced 


including Owners’ Limit and Graduate, in which only exhibito: 


to 


who have never won a challenge certificate in the breed cai 
compete. The Perseverance class lets in exhibitors at the thre 
previous Joint Club shows who have failed to win a first prize 


The judges will be Mr. Wallace Marrs (Airedales), Mr. B. W. Powlet 

(Scottish terriers), Mr. J. B. Hamilton, jun. (West Highlanders 

Mr. Robert Vicary (Irish), Mr. A. H. Drillien (wire-haired fox-terric1 

Mr. J. H. Howell, M.F.H. (Sealyhams) and Mr. A. Wallace (Cairns 
DOGS AT CHURCH. 

Whether or no we are more truly moral and devout than o1 
near ancestors, there is little doubt that outwardiy, at any rat 
as indicated by our reverential attitude at public worship, distin: 
advances have been made. The much-quoted paragraph fro: 
the Weybridge Parish Magazine requesting owners to keep thx 
dogs away from church reminds one that less than a century ag 
people were not so squeamish. Obviously dogs must have attend 
church in sufficient numbers to have been a nuisance, or we shoul 

not have had the hu 


ble posts of dog-whi 


pers. In some builk 
ings, near the chi 
door, was the pe 
reserved for the ma 


who performed th« 
duties—duties whic! 


however, could nm 


have been very on 


ous, judging by tl 
smallness of the r 
muneration. In 181 
a parochial recor 


shows that one Robe: 
Robinson par 
6s. 8d., the value « 
the 

risen 


was 


havi 
Stua 


services 
since 
Ss! 


when 2s. 
Old 


days, 
ficed. churcl 
wardens’ account 


disclose many curio 
items which would | 
of in the 
present day. Shyi 
at cocks, for instanc« 
the cr 


customs to which tl 


out place 


was one ot 


Church lent its san 
OF BREAWOOD Copyright tion at Shrovetid 
to the extent 


some cases of permitting the purchase of cocks out of paroch 
funds 
A HANDSOME PUPPY. 
This week we are able to print a photograph of Miss Star! 
handsome Great Dane puppy King of Breawood, who, at the ; 
of 35in. at the In « 


way he is remarkable, not only for his great size, but also for 


nine months, stands some shoulders. ve 
symmetrical proportions, as may be seen from the picture. O 
could not wish to set eyes on a straighter front or better format 
of back legs, all of which is a credit to his rearing. Indeed, 
liberty of action would be impossible if he were not well and t 
made. I like, too, his gracefully carried neck, which adds so m 
to his character, making him conspicuous at once. Miss 
is alike to be congratulated and commiserated with, for there 
brit 


St 


another of the litter almost as good, except that he is a 


and white harlequin, now considered a departure from corr 
As the standard does not recognise brindle markings « 


\. SMI! 


tude. 


harlequin, he will be no good for showing CROXTON 
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To Make 
the Garden 
Beautiful. 





You are invited to 
come and see how 

Garden Furniture can be 

at once decorative, com- 
fortable and inexpensive 

at Waring & Glllow’s 
Garden Exhibition in the 

| Georgian Rotunda at 


180, Oxford Street. 























OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS, 
TENTS, HAMMOCKS, 
WICKER AND CANE 


FURNITURE, Ete. 164-180, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. | 
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No. PS4396 
Sterling Silver Engine Turned eed h Set, comprising :— Sterling Silver Engine Turned Brush Set, compris - — 
1 Hand Mirror 2 . os ‘ . i _ £2 10 6 1 Hand Mirror .-. is “a -“ a ‘ ame 
: = ¥'- trushes ‘ oe os ‘ . - > a : : ee os oe ee ° ee oe , 4 
at Brush ‘ oe es - ‘ . a rush ee oe ee ee es ea - 
2 Brush . é av we _ a . ad 1 ab ® fo Na sh .«. ee = oe ae 2 ee as 1 m ° 
omb . om oe * * * e* * oe 
=a Green Mor ‘Att aché Case, with removable tray, w hich Velvet lined Cas se oe ee oe ee «e - 18 6 
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OUR DISTANT EMPIRE. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN CANADA. 

NE of the trade journals devoted to automobilism 
has declared that the ratio of automobile-owners 
per thousand of the population is greater in Canada 
than in any other country in the world. The 
estimate will seem a surprising one to those who 

think of Canada only as a rough agricultural country, but 
those acquainted with the conditions would certainly hesitate to 
dispute its accuracy. For it is a fact that the popularity of 
the automobile is progressing with strides only equalled by the 
extraordinary progress of the country itself. This, of course, 
is an indication of the high average prosperity of the individual, 
but there are other causes to account for it. One is the 
scarcity and dearness of labour. A man to whom the keeping 
of a horse would be an impossibility on this account can easily 
afford to have an automobile, because he can look after it 
himself. 

Then, again, the necessity for cheap and rapid com- 
munication in a country of distances like Canada comes home 
with greater insistence than in the closely-packed communities 
of the Old World. 

And, lastly, in Western Canada the vast stretches of 
level country make automobilism quite practicable on 
the prairie itself, roads or no roads, and the automobile is 
as useful to the farmer in the remote country districts as it is 
to the man living in urban surroundings. Some index of the 
vast number of automobiles in use in Canada may be gathered 
from the fact that there are in Calgary alone over four 
thousand. Throughout the western part of the Dominion 
the automobile is proportionately popular, while in_ the 
Kast the proportion is rapidly mounting up to the same 
standard. 

It will be seen that Canada presents a wonderful market 
for the automobile. And what makers are reaping the benefit ? 
Largely the Americans. English automobile-makers, who 
admittedly are among the best in the world, profit so little 
by this great and growing market that an English car is an object 
of curiosity in almost any neighbourhood, and when one does 
appear, the motorists will remark, when chatting to one another, 
“Say, did you see that English car to-day ?”” Those who have 
had experience of both English and American automobiles 
readily admit that the workmanship and quality of the English 
cars are superior to the American, and that the English cars 
will, in the Canadian market, challenge comparison in the matter 
of price. But under present conditions it is deemed unwise for a 
Canadian to invest in an English car. First of all, the English 
car is built for the superlatively good roads of Europe, and is 
apt to go wrong under the rougher conditions of wear and tear 
in Canada. 

The American car, on the other hand, is built so as 
to be capable of bucking snowdrifts in the winter, and of 
running over anything but a quagmire at other seasons 
of the year. 

Secondly, when any part of an American automobile 
gives out, it can either be replaced at a moment’s notice on the 
spot, or a telegram will bring a duplicate part along by the 
next morning’s train. To attempt to repair an English car 
on the spot is to make a botch of it, while to have to send to 
Kngland for a part is almost prohibitive. The chances of a 
mistake in ordering or fulfilling an order make the possibilities 
of delay proportionately greater. I know one owner of an 
English automobile whose car was out of commission a whole 
season on this account. 

If English automobile-makers wish to get into the Canadian 
market—and no market in the British Empire offers such oppor- 
tunities for them as does the Canadian—they must follow 
the example of the American makers. The latter are not only 
opening branch depdts all over Canada, and maintaining their 
own direct representatives on the spot, but they are also opening 
branch works, in which their automobiles are built. There 
are, too, a number of Canadian factories in which automobiles 
are built, or assembled, with such success that large numbers 
are exported to Africa and Australasia. The only automobile 
manufactured out and out in Canada is the Russell car, which 
is made in Toronto. It hasa Knight engine, and costs 7,o00dol. 
Its success shows what a field there is in Canada even for 
expensive and luxurious cars. 

The type of car, however, most useful in Canada is one 
ranging from 1,000dol. to 2,000dol. in price, and of from 
20 h.p. to 30 h.p., the latter being preferabie to enable the 
car to buck snowdrifts in the winter. English cars to be 
successful must be modified to suit Canadian conditions of 
rough wear and tear. This necessitates special attention to 


the engine, a strengthening of the axle and springs and 
large wheels. Lightness is also essential, but the car must 
not be flimsy, nor so light as to bound unpleasantly on rough 
roads. 

Small wheels are practically useless in Canada—-they are 
too great a handicap in sand or snow ; 36in. wheels are bette: 
than 34in., and 38in. give even better results in rolling ove: 
bumps and holes. In regard to weather protection and th 
mud-proofing of the under parts, the English cars are usuall\ 
all that is desired. Another factor that has to be take 
into consideration is the winter climate of Canada. Th 
weather may drop to 20deg. or even 30deg. below zer 
and remain like that for weeks at a time; but th 
Canadian still wants to use his automobile, and _taxical 
still have to run. 

Some English makers—and Americans, too, for the matte 
of that—meet this difficulty by the use of non-freezing solution 
for the cooling of the motor. But when temperatures hove 
around zero, non-freezing solutions become a nuisance becaus 
of the large percentage of alcohol, glycerine, or other agent 
required, with the chance that evaporation or leakage ma 
change the strength of the solution. Under these circumstanc« 
there can be no doubt that the air-cooled motor is preferabl: 
rhe air-cooling system is further preferable in Western Canad 
because it renders unnecessary the use of the destructive alka 
water, which is one of the motor-owner’s greatest troubles i 
that district. 

The motor giving the best results for the average car usual! 
has four cylinders, though six give good results in cars « 
30h.p. or over; while the piston diameter is_ usual! 
from 3?in. to 4}in. A long stroke—from 4}in. to 5}in.- 
considered by many to be preferable on account of the low: 
engine speed it permits. 

The low grade of gasoline now obtainable in Canada mak« 
it necessary that the carburettor should be provided with amp! 
means of applying heat to aid in vaporising the fuel. Hi 
water is good for this in the summer season, but in winter tl 
radiator warms up so slowly that exhaust heat is often foun 
preferable, especially for short runs. The best arrangemer 
is considered to be to heat the ingoing air moderately, and 
hot-jacket the mixing chamber, and perhaps the in-take pipe 
or manifold also. 

The heavy work demanded of cars in Canada als 
places the advantages on the side of a car with transmissio: 
of at least three speeds by sliding gears—and four even ar 
preferable. The rather higher cost of the four-speed geai 
however, has thus far restricted its use to a few of the highe 
priced cars; but four-speed transmissions are, undoubtedly 
forging to the front. 

In regard to the final drive, the problem of labour again 
enters in. It is better that this drive should be by propelle: 
shaft and live rear axle, so that the inconvenience of cleaning 
sprocket chains is done away with. The fact that so many 
Canadians look after their own cars also makes it advisable 
that the brakes should be liberal in size, lined preferably wit! 
reinforced asbestos, and so arranged that they can be adjusted 
in a moment. 

Tires of liberal cross-section are best for Canadian 
wear. For the lightest 20 h.p. car they should be 3}in 
and for a four-inch motor 4in. is about right. Ove 
loaded tires go to pieces very soon in Canada. Anoiher point 
to be considered is that both front and rear wheels should 
be of the same size, so that the back-wheel tires when 
they become weakened by use may be transferred to tl» 
front wheels. 

Another labour-saving item in the best type of cars in 
use in Canada is the provision of grease cups instead of oi! 
covers on the spring bolts, steering gear, pump, clutch and 
brake controls. One filling of the grease cup lasts about a 
month on a well-used car, and to give twenty or thirty grease 
cups each a turn is far preferable to having to go the rounds 
with a squirt can and a bunch of waste. It has also to 
remembered that a grease-lubricated minor bearing lasts long 
than an oil-lubricated one. 

It will be seen from the above details that special cars 
special conditions have to be provided in order to get a go | 
footing in the Canadian market. I am convinced that if Eng! 
automobile - makers will bear in mind these points 1 
adapting their models for Canadian conditions, and establ'sh 
their own assembling works or depéts in Canada, ‘i 
splendid character of workmanship and material in Briti-\- 
made cars will carry them into the very forefront »! 
popularity. (C,S. 
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CRAMP IN BIRDS 


Chickens, including the young of 
fowls,turkeys,ducks, guinea-fow]s 
and game birds, are subject to 
cramp, Which causes the loss of a 





numberevery year, as they are lett 
to perish by their mothers when 
unable to follow, or when, having 
strayed from the coop, they cannot 
return. Wet or frosted grass is 
the most frequent cause of cramp 
and it follows that very early anc 
very late hatched birds are the 
victims, 

Treatment.—The victim of cramp 
shouid be taken indoors and 
gently rubbed with the Elliman’s 
over the limbs and feet. 
Prevention. Do not let chickens 
out until the dew is off the grass,or 
the sun is high enough to keep up 
their temperature, Further in- 
formation will be found in the 
Elliman E.F.A. Booklet, which is 
enclosed with bottles of Elliman’s 
Royal Embrocation for use upon 
Animals, price 1 -, 2/- & 3,6, 


THE SKIN OF THE DOG 


is very sensitive ; also it is very 
absorbent, hence in that animal 
a larger surface than is necessary 
should not be treated, nor a large 
quantity of the Elliman’s used at 
onetime, about the body in partie- 
ular. When rubbing is indicated, 
it should be done gently, Fur- 
ther information may be found 
in the Elliman E.F.A. Booklet 
which is enclosed with bottles of 
Elliman’s Royal Embrocation, 
for use upon Animals, price 1 - 
2-«& 3/6. 

A SECTION OF the complete edi- 
tion of the Elliman E.F.A. Book 
(Animals’ treatment) is available. 
That section, treating of Dogs 
and Birds, consists of 56 pages 
illustrated, and it would be sent 
free upon receipt of address, 
The complete book, 204 pagcs 
(Horses, Cattle, Dogs, Birds), illus- 
trated, is issued upon terms given 








upon page one of the aforesaid 
booklet found with bottles «1 
Elliman’s. 

Elliman, Sons & Co, Embrocation 


Manufacturers, Slough, England 


All rights reserved 


























PROFITABLE ORCHARD LANDS 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


sls E Barnes Estates, Ltd., are offering 
for sale fertile Orchard Lands at 


WALHACHIN, ANGLESEY. 


The Company's Lands are especially 
adapted for successful apple culture 
owing to the fact that they bave the 
right soil, right climate, and constant 
water supply. 


Unsurpassed Shipping Facilities. 





Few districts possess such a com 
bination of assets. 


Write for our booklet which gives jul 
paiticulars of prices, conditions, etc., to 


A.H.T. CHETWYND, 


5, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 





A YOUNG APPLE TREE. 


















THE COMMON CAUSE 


RHEUMATISM SGIATICA GOUT 
LUMBAGO # NEURITIS 


URIC ACID 


Vhich is a useless and harmful by-product of Nature's functions 
med in the blood and deposited in the joints, muscles and tissues, 
here, if neglected, it accumulates and causes pain, discomfort and 
Iness. It can however be dissolved and dispersed by 


ANTURIC BATH SALTS 


hich have so consistently proved an invaluable treatment to 
vuntless sufferers 


Booklet describing the method of this successful treatment 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Anturic Salts Ltd. (Dept. C.L.), 379, Strand, London 











IS THE 
"“DE 
LUXE” 


¢€ - EM i C 
SPHERICAL CORE 


PERFECT covexinc PERFECT Paint 
—A PERFECT BALL—— 


It is made from only the very best materials obtainable 

It is handled from start to finish by expert workers only. 

Guaranteed to keep its shape and to maintain a true and 
perfect flight. 

Every ball subjected to severe expert test and criticism 
before leaving factory. 

Floating or Non-Floating. 

The very last word in ball perfection. 


PRICE 2/6 
OF ALL SPORTS DEALERS AND PROFESSIONALS. 
Alsothe “CHEMICO BOB" I/-, “*POPULAR" I/6 & “SPECIAL” 2/- 


The COUNTY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. (Rubber Dept.) 
CHEMICO WORKS BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON. MANCHESTER. GLASGOW. CARDIFF. PARIS, e'c 
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SHORT SUMMER TOURS. 


Il—THE MEUSE, THE MOSEL AND THE RHINE. 
NOTHER tour of just 
can be comfortably covered with a medium-powered 


under one thousand miles, which 


car in afortnight’s holiday, is one which, roughly speaking, 
follows the course of four great rivers the Somme, 
Meuse, Mosel and the Rhine It covers most interesting 
‘round and offers immense variety, as four foreign countries are 
partially traversed, namely, France, Belgium, Germany and 


Holland lhe 


customs and the roads, but for those in search of the 


scenery of the tour varies as greatly as do the 
language 
purely beautiful a better route could, perhaps, be mapped out, as 
apart from the romance which has for centuries cast its glamour 
over the Rhine, truth compels me to admit that its scenery is 
commonplace! Where the Rhine is not frankly hideous, its beauty 
1s of the picture-postcard type, which railway constructors and hotel- 
keepers have done their utmost to spoil ; in fact, the very prosperity 
of the great river has, from the picturesque point of view, been 
its undoing. Nothing, however, can strip from it the romance of its 
history, nor the fact that it has been the inspiration of some of the 
greatest art, literature and music that the world has ever known 
These records of the past, and the force of its vast waters with 
their burden of floating habitations, make an appeal to the imagina- 
tion which more than compensates for what it may lack in actual 
scenic beauty ; and, though this part of the tour may be responsible 
for some dispelling of illusions, it would not readily be omitted 
by many 

Crossing by Folkestone to Boulogne one fine day last autumn, 
we left the following morning early, desirous of joining friends at 
Dinant on the Meuse that night Che run we contemplated was 
about two hundred and thirtv miles, but the roads were, for the most 
part, ‘‘ speed ”’ roads, the day was bright and the car, a24—+30 h.p. 
Wolseley, was running sweetly. We did not anticipate, therefore, 


any difficulty in covering the distance comfortably, though on 


winding English roads it would have been a much more formi 
undertaking. The route, via Montreuil and Amiens, is prett 
undulating, and the sun cast lovely shadows of the great 

which border the roads, across our path. Near Nampont we 
the surface very bad and came across dangerously deep pot 
but probably the road in that district has before this been rej] 
At Amiens we lunched at the delightful litthe Hétel du Rhi 
kept by a manager famous in London. | 
that time Amiens represented to me nothing but an eno 
station, and was associated in my mind with shouts of “ une 1 


erstwhile 


d’arrét !’’ and frenzied struggles to obtain tepid cups of coffe« 
exorbitant price. It was with astonishment as well as « 
that we drove round the really charming old-world town tl 
the wide avenues that follow the fortifications, and had a h 
glance at the cathedral before starting again for our d 
destination. 

We were told the best way lay through St. Quentin and 
and we traversed wide, open country with harvesting in full 
well represented by groups of men—to our | 
shooting throu 


’ 


and “ le sport’ 
ideas rather theatrically dressed for the part 
Here and there our road dipped to the Somme ar 

anon we only caught glimpses of its silvery r 


stubble. 

lowed it; 
shining below us ; but we had opportunities of seeing good ex: 
of the much-discussed ‘‘ French gardens’’ on its banks 
interesting nurseries for young fish. Nearing Guise the s 
was poor and the country became more wooded but less inter: 
and after tea at the Hétel de la Couronne (a primitive inn at 
it would be quite possible to break the run to Dinant, if cd: 
we struck the Route Nationale on to Rocroi. Unfortu 
dirty petrol, with which we had unwittingly fed the car at | 


caused many annoying stops to clear the jet of the carburet 


and this, and losing our way in Maubert Fontaine just as 
dusk, delaved us so much that we reached the frontier (near Fi 





C. N. Knox IN THE 


VALLEY 


OF THE MEUSE. Copy 
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“The car which set the fashion to the world.” 


~ | The 45/50 h.p. 1913 


Live Axle Model is 


: THE FINEST TOURING 
: CAR IN THE WORLD 


120 Bore, 160 Stroke, Bosch High Tension double pole ignition, Mercédeés 
patent double cone leather clutch, Live Axle drive, 11ft. 3in. wheelbase. 


























08 Extremely quiet, Wonderful acceleration. The acme of comfort, 
PRICE £825 CHASSIS 
vet Chassis and complete cars on view at 


in MERCEDES SHOWROOMS: 132, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Illustrated catalogue free on request. 
MILNES -DAIMLER-MERCEDES, LIMITED, 132, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Sole Representatives for the United Kingdom. 
hes Telegraphic Address—** Milnesie. London.” Telephone No. Gerrard 8912. 









































re Fastest Time, 
in L. A. C.Waddington 
— Fells hill - climb — 








| | “ Forty-seven and a fifth 
—_— seconds turned out to be 
Sipe Y ° , 

Lhe Car Apecorolient easily the best time, 

, ' — and Mr. Higginson took 
Superior hill - climbing powers 55 

are valued by all users of motor 

cars. In every type of Vauxhall 

car this property is, and always 

has been, a striking feature, and 


the club’s gold medal 
for it.” 


Manchester Guardian. 


me contributing immensely to All the Vauxhalls secured 
the great fund of satisfaction  prizes,and all were driven 
attaching to Vauxhall ownership. __ by amateurs. 


IROVER| 
| Twetve | 





- The Vauxhall-Prince Henry. Chassis, £495; body, £120. 


w at press : “ The Sporting Car.” All motorists to whom this type of car appeals, 
ether in its capacity as a competition winner, or because of its hill-climbing 
ers, should send for a copy of this handsome, interesting booklet of 32 pages. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD. 
180-182, Great Portland Street, W. 
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THE PORTA NIGRA, TREVES 


too late for our triptyques to be signed, so that within twenty 
miles of our goal we had to turn back and seek food and shelter 
for the night in France instead of Belgium 

Our sad fate should be a warning to motorists to note 
that it is impossible to get triptyques filled in_ for 
passing out of one country, or making a first entry into 
another, after seven o’clock at night The place we had 
last passed, Givet, was little more than a village, and by the 
time we returned it was past 11 p.m. and the place was in 
semi-darkness ; but the proprietor of the inn (with the high- 
sounding and misleading title of Hétel Mont d’Or) espied us seeking 
accommodation He rushed out and took complete possession 
ot the party, and in a few minutes the luggage was upstairs in large 
and clean, if bare, rooms, and a hot supper of bonne femme soup, 
omelette and poularde roti was placed before us in an incredibly 





THE FORT AT DINANT. 
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Short time, cooked and served by the same enterprising person. 
We discovered later that he was also the housemaid, and he certainly 
scrubbed boards as well as he prepared meals! The beds were 
comfortable, the sheets coarse linen and well aired, and delicious 
coffee and rolls were brought to us by the man-of-many-callings 
next morning. Our bill for bed and board worked out at less than 
5fr. a head, and we contrasted our pleasant fate with what we 
should have suffered had we arrived in an English village at a 
similar hour to put up at the local inn, and found yet anothe: 
good reason for touring abroad instead of in our native land ! 

Our stopping-place the next night at Dinant was in great 
contrast, for though the hotel we had the misfortune to 
select is beautifully situated and attractive exteriorly, th: 
dirt and discomfort inside were as excessive as the charges 
The scenery of the Meuse did not appeal to us as greatly a 
we had expected, for, though there is much natural beaut, 
it is spoilt by ugly architecture and numberless factories 
Evening brings to the Meuse its chief attractiveness, for the 
the grey slate roofs are warmed in sunset light, the garish toy hous« 
are veiled in kindly mist, and lights, twinkling out in dwelling 
and barges, are prettily mirrored on the smooth waters. 
day was spent boating on the Meuse; but the numberles 
locks make it a tedious pleasure for which the scenery hard] 
compensates. Our happiest recollections are the lovely chim 
from the quaint cathedral, the view from the fort at sunset, th 
beauty of the barges and the wonderful reflections, unbroken an 
clear as in a looking-glass, on the placid surface of the river. Apa 
from these, Belgium and the Belgians had nothing to attract 
the people are ugly, the food is abominable, hotels and house 
show a lack of cleanliness, the roads are poor and the count 
generally untidy and ill-kept. 

Our drive on to Luxembourg, however, led us over th 
best of the roads and scenery, and it was through beautifu 
undulating, wooded country that we passed, admiring o 
our way the wonderfully situated Chateau des Ardennes, th 
one-time palace of the late King Leopold and for a short time a 
hotel, but now once more, we were told, in private hands. W 
left the road to visit the really marvellous natural caverns know: 
as the Grottes de Han, and which were well worth the two an 
a-half hours’ walk and the discomforts entailed. Had we know: 
as much about the local inns then as we do now, the worst o 
these might have been avoided by taking our own luncheon in th: 
car, a course I strongly urge on all motorists who do not enjo. 
abominable food at extortionate prices and a smelly village ove: 
run with tourists. Between Neufchateau and Arlon we wer 
interested in the quaint avenues of Christmas trees through whic! 
we drove, and found the latter village charmingly situated on 
bluff hill, from which we gradually descended by a splendid row 
with wide-spreading views. 

The boundary between Belgium and the neighbouring state «1 
Luxembourg was easy to detect, for the country changed it 
character abruptly, and from neglect passed to prosperous neat 
ness. The town of Luxembourg, exposed to all the winds 0 
heaven, on the triangular promontory between two ravines, is t)« 
miniature capital of the State, and though the lovely young Duchess 
who is its reigning Princess was absent, her picture on every han 
gave evidence of the affection and pride in which her subjects 
hoid her. The great beauty of Luxembourg is its bridges, which 
span the deep gulfs on either side of the town, and the Pont St 
Adolphe has a particularly beautiful stone span, incidentally th« 
largest in the world. Going to Treves, or Trier, as it should be more 
correctly called, we lost our way hopelessly once or twice, owing to 
the signposts bearing names in Luxembourg patois, while ow 
guide-books and maps gave them in German. However, w 
eventually struck the river and followed its banks up, entering: 
Prussia at the junction of the Sire and the Mosel. Grape-gatherin; 
was in full swing, aerial railways carrying down tubs laden wit! 
bunches from the terraces above to waiting barges. Convergin: 
on the old town were avenues of apple trees, laden with their burden 
of ripe fruit. Our hotel faced the fine Porta Nigra, and the oth 
relics of the Roman occupation of the town (the Emperor’s Pala 
and amphitheatre) are wonderfully interesting, while the ‘‘ Don 
and the lovely Gothic Liebfrankirche are worthy of several visits 

The route on to Coblenz took us through orchard-lan 
to Wittlich and then into the beautiful valley of Alfba 
the scenery being the loveliest of the whole tour. The ro 
was almost vermilion in places owing to the nature of the so 


J 


and the buildings are of the red stone of the country, and s1 
their surroundings admirably. We should have made a lon; 
stay at the Hétel des Postes at Alf, where we lunched, only t! 
the weather was bad ; but it is a clean and pretty little up-to-d 
inn, with good cooking and charming views of the Moselle f1 
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SIX QWNERS 


ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH 


of 


wrote this advertisement. 








HE Armstrong - Whit- 

worth Car which I| have 

had over three years has 
covered between 30,000 and 
40,000 miles, has never 
stopped owing to mechani- 
cal defect, and is still run- 
ning well. 


| congratulate you. 


A. S.., 
Helme Bank, 
Kendal. 





purchased an  Armstrong- 

Whitworth Car from Messrs. 

Golightly Bros., Sheffield, in 
the latter part of 1910. I have 
covered over 30,000 miles with it. 
I thought I would send the car to 
Golightly’s Garage for them to 
examine, overhaul, and replace, 
or renew, any working parts show- 
ing signs of failure. Imagine my 
surprise when I heard nothing 
needed replacing or renewing, not 
evenanut. Really, I was told, it 
was equal to new. 

Yours faithfully, 


}. , & T. 





bought an Armstrong- 

Whitworth Car nearly 

two years ago and have 
accomplished 35,000 miles 
over all kinds of roads with- 
out a_ single mechanical 
stop. I think it a very fine 
performance. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. Fi 


Pannard House, 


Sevenoaks. 








worth Car in March, 1911, and after 
running almost 20,000 miles I thought 
it might interest you to know how the 
car has behaved. Never once have I 
had a stoppage (tyre trouble excepted). 
The engine is running as quietly and as 
smoothly as the day I got the car. 


| took delivery of an Armstrong-Whit- 


During the latter part of last month it was 
my intention to have the car thoroughly 
overhauled, but after seeing the condition 
of the back axle and differential I at once 
saw that such a thing was unnecessary. 
Parts that I had expected to see showing 
signs of wear only appeared ‘ polished"’ 
after all the work they had done. I have 
never had to renew a single part during the 
time, the plugs even being the original 
ones 


ee Ra 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 








take this opportunity of writing to tell 
you of my entire satisfaction with the 
Armstrong-Whitworth Car that I bought 
from you in October, 1909. 
The car weighs in all about 284 cwts 
It has now run 28,500 miles over some of 
the worst roads in New South Wales, 
Queensland, and Victoria for hire work. 
After doing 25,000 miles in 14 months I 
took the engine to pieces. Every wearing 
part throughout the car was found to be in 
perfect order, none of the gears showing the 
slightest sign of wear. 


After using the car about 24,000 miles I 
was offered three-quarters of the original 
cost for it by a gentleman who had travelled 
with me and seen its wonderful power and 
durability 

A. F. D. W., 


42, Victoria Street, 
Sydney. 








Whitworth Car a good trial, and must 

tell you how pleased I am with her 

She weighs 274 cwt. I have run her 

over 7,000 miles. The tyres on the 
front wheels have never been changed and 
look good enough for another 1,000; the 
back tyres did just under 4,000 miles. 1 
have not yet put a spanner to her and I may 
say she runs as sweet as the day I took 
delivery. The clutch action is quite smooth, 
she takes the drive and glides away with 
remarkable sweetness. The engine power 
is remarkable. The steering is very light 
the springing is also very satisfactory. You 
are quite at liberty to refer any one to me 
or make what use you like of this as a 
testimonial 


| think I have given my Armstrong 


B. J. R., 
Dorset House, 


Weymouth 














Write to-day for a free copy of our new illustrated and informative catalogue. It will interest you. 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., LTD., 


Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LONDON : 3, Blenheim Street, Bond Street, W. 


MANCHESTER: 114, Deansgate. 
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its wide verandah. Cochem, the next town on the river, would 
also would be worth a stay, and the Union Hotel looked attractive 
We pushed on to Coblenz, however, and the next day did a circular 
tour from there down the famous part of the Rhine through Bingen 
to Mainz, and home by way of Wiesbaden, Schwalbach and Ems, 
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interesting collection of his musical instruments and his manu- 
scripts are reverently preserved. Northwards from Cologn 
we passed through about a hundred miles of hideous country 
till Zantin was reached, with its pretty peeps of the backwaters 
of the Rhine and fine avenues of lime and beech. Soon afte) 


ail of which are too well known to need description. The scenery passing Cleves and the romantic Castle of Schwannstein of Lohengrit 
fell far short of our expectations, while the innumerable level legend, we crossed the frontier into Holland and stopped at 
crossings to be negotiated make the drive one of many interrup- Nijmegen for tea 
tions. The bridge of boats at Coblen2, over which towers the To be continued 
imposing fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, and the memorial to 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BIG TIRES. 


EVEN in these enlightened days comparatively few motorists realis 


Wilhelm der Grosser at the junction of the two rivers, are the 
most pleasant memories we brought away We decided next 


day to see whether the Rhine from the water looked more 


the extent to which their pockets and their comfort are affecte: 
by the dimensions and degree of inflation o 
the tires they use on their cars. Many a mak 
has been blamed for supplying inefficent spring 
when the real source of the trouble has bee: 
tires of too small a section for the weight the 
have to carry and, consequently, inflated to 
pressure which makes them little superior 
solids so far as absorbing small road inequaliti 
is concerned. In the old days one used g90m.1 
covers and pumped them to 85lb. or golb. p 
square inch. On a modern car of about th 
same weight, though probably of higher pows 
120m.m. Or even 135m.m. tires, inflated 1 
about 6o0lb., would be used with an enormor 
increase in comfort and considerable saving 





running costs for covers and tubes. One leac 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND'S 30 H.P. AUSTIN. ing maker recommends that no cover shoul 

It will be noticed that the rear wheels ave fitted with Michelin twin tires. be inflated above 7olb., and places the desirab) 
minimum at 42lb., a pressure which a fe 


lovely than from the shore, and embarked on one of the huge vears ago would have been regarded as destructive of an 
steamers to Godesberg; but the shores are flat and crowded cover. These figures, however, are for cars shod with tir 
with factories till Remagen is reached, and the Drachenfels of suitable dimensions, according to modern standard 
inspired no thrills and looked better from the balcony of our and do not suggest that the walls of a tire can be subject 
hotel at Godesberg (a flower-decked little spot) than at close with safety to a greater degree of flexion than was former 
quarters thought desirable. The reduced pressure is merely ma 


possible by the increased size of the tires used to support a give 
weight and the greater surface of contact with the ground. W 
know a case in point where the wheels of a car weighing abou 


The next day saw us at Cologne and its cathedral, though 
we paid a visit en roufe to the little house at Bonn where 


Beethoven was born and passed many vears, and where an 





TOURING TALKS. No. 6. 


The Holyhead Road, of which Llangollen (pictured here) is one of the shining gems, 
every motor tourist worthy of the name. Not perhaps the whole of it, but portions of it, as running 
from London in a North-Westerly direction it cuts England into two halves, so that there can be few who 
have not at least crossed it. In coaching days it was considered the very speediest of the roads, and 
The Holyhead Mail was timed to do the whole journey, including 
and when the hilly country from Shrewsbury onwards is 
So skilfully had 


is known to 
















records prove that this was so 
stoppages, at ten-and-a-half miles an hour, 
taken into account this stands out as a marvellous performance for plain horse-power 
Telford engineered this portion of the route that it was said that no horse was obliged to walk, unless it 
particularly wished to, between Holyhead and Londen Nowadays we use Telford's splendid utilitarian 
work for our pleasure His legacy remains to us, but posterity has added to it. 


What the Telford highway was to all other highways, so was the 


DUNLOP 


tyre, at its invention, to all other tyres. Its original supremacy, established twenty-five years ago, still 
remains undimmed, so that a well-found motor running on Dunlop tyres, on a well-found road, remains as 
the apotheosis of travel 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham: and 14, Regent Street, | jon, S.W. 
Paris ‘ tue du Colonel Mol Berlin S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110 
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If you start with other Makes 


of Tyres, you spend your Money in 
attempting to obtain high Mileages 
and Satisfaction : You forget that other 
Motorists have done the same and 
have arrived at the Result that 


Conti 
Three Ribbed Tyres 


always give consistent high Mileages, 





absolute Reliability, perfect ease in 
Driving, utter Safety, and represent 
Cheaper Running Cost per Mile. 


Let their Experience teach you 


and give our Tyres a fair Final 
Trial! We feel confident that you, 
too, will be satisfied 


And Use Continentals for ever after ! 


We repair any make of Have you tried the 


‘Continental 1913,” the 
Tennis Ball of Perfect 


Balance >? Stocked by all 
leading Sports Depots! 


Tyres at our extensive 


Works : 


10a, Hythe Road, 
Willesden, London, N.W. 





CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Gt. Britain), Ltd., 3/4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W 
° B323 
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35cwt. loaded were altered to take 135m.m. in place of 120m.m. 
covers. The latter were usually inflated to about 8olb. and the car 
was very uncomfortable on rough roads and extravagant in tires. 
The larger covers were run at a pressure of 65lb., and the alteration 
made a distinct improvement in the springing of the car and 
materially reduced the cost per mile for tires. Big pneumatics 
and low pressures may possibly reduce speed and increase the petrol 
bill to a small extent, but no one who has experienced the comfort 
they afford return to under- 


sized tires and high pressures. 


would willingly 


ROAD BOOKS FOR MOTORISTS. 


With the opening of the touring season the 
issue of road books by the publishing houses has 
commenced in Some 
entirely, while others are the annual editions of 
Among the latter 
British 

and 


earnest. are new works 
well-established favourites. 

Michelin to the 
follows closely the 
of the famous handbook issued by 
Years of 


is the Guide Isles,”’ 


which lines general 
arrangement 
the 


exper rence 


the Continent. 
the 
useful 


tor 
enabled 


Same frm 


have publishers to 


condense a vast amount of information 
into the 
sacrifice of clearness, so that on turning up the 
name of any village or town in the country one 


principal 


smallest possible space without 


its 
situation and 


at a glance 
the 
its 


can ascertain almost 


entrances and exits, names, 


general character of hotels and inns, the 


names of the local repairers, garages and THE 
tire stockists and the most interesting sights 


in the neighbourhood. Of special value are the plans of towns 
which present serious difficulties to strangers passing through 
them, and this feature alone should entitle the book to a place on 
the car whenever a tour is undertaken. A clearly-drawn map of 
the British Isles, showing all the main routes and conveniently 
sectioned, is included in the guide, which can be obtained free from 
any of the firm’s stockists. A work of an entirely different characte 


is the 


COUNTRY 


COUNTESS 
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plans showing the road and all its branches. A diagram of the 
contour is shown parallel to the road plan, which is assisted }\- 
concise printed instructions. A useful feature is the inclusion 
of golf links with the number of holes. The Auto road book js 
a handy compilation, and should suffice to guide the motorist 
on any long-distance run. ‘‘ The Best Motor Routes Through 
Europe,” by G. D. Webber (T. Fisher Unwin), is partly guide and 
partly route-book, and should prove of considerable assistance to 





NAPIER. 


OF BESSBOROUGH’S 15 H.P. 


motorists who are planning a tour abroad. The illustration 

of unusual excellence, and the route maps and information 

roads and scenery are presented in a very attractive manner 
A DEFECT IN THE ACT. 


A correspondent draws attention in the columns of a on. 
temporary to a defect in the Motor Car Act of 1903, which shuld 
certainly receive attention when the remodelling of that cru: cly- 
Under the Act, notice of i: ‘en- 


drafted enactment is undertaken. 











“ Auto Road of Great Britain,’”’ published by the Auto at 
one shilling. This is devoted to four hundred of the most useful 


routes in the country, each one of which is depicted by means of 


tion to prosecute for a contravention of the speed limit has ‘» be 
given either at the time of the offence or within twenty-one ‘ays 
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s The King of Small Cars. 


The “G.R.” Car comprises, in itself, all the good ~ 
points of the automobile engineering of every country. 
The ease and silence which characterize some cars— 5 
the accessibility and reliability which are the features 
of other cars—all are combined in their most perfect 
» form in “G.R.” Cars, together with a petrol ‘ 

. consumption averaging 


Ac 35 MILES TO THE GALLON. ra 


; And in addition there is just that touch—the 
> “G.R.” touch—which renders “G.R.” Cars 
unique—different from—better than other cars. 

But drop us a line and let us 


arrange a trial that will 
convince you of “GR.” superiority. 


MANN & OVERTONS, Ltd., 


10, Lower Groevenor Place, London, S.W. 
and at 
57, Whitworth St.. West Manchester. 


run 
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Tho BELDAM 
ALLRUBBER 
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PAT 


Soto CSO Oe 





Beldam Motor 
Tyres get you there 
999 times out 
of a thousand. 


4,000 


Re-treading. 


Guaranteed miles. 


Send 


your old tyres of any make 
for repair and retreading. Beldam 
workmanship & materials. Prompt 


Please 


The Book of the Beldam free on request 


Beldam Tyre Co., Lid., 


delivery write for prices 








Brentford, “t>~ Middlesex. 
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In the Car’s Equipment 


there is certainly no more important item for considera- 
uion than the protection of the Spare Wheel and Tyre— 
And just as certainly there is no better means of effecting 
that protection than by the use of the 


BROOKS Spare Wheel 
and Tyre Wrappers. 








Here we illustrate No. 5913 (Spare Wheel Wrapper) which is made of 
the finest polished black leatheroid and constructed specially in two 
parts, the lower half slipping up and the upper half over the wheel, 
and the two being strapped together in the centre A large piece of 
stout leather is fitted on the bottom to take the wear of the well. and a 
good stout leather tread to protect the wrapper where it comes into 
contact with the steel-studded tyre. The specially shaped leather 
cover for the axle cap is a refinement much appreciated, and has 


the advantage of materially assisting in holding the wrapper 
in correct position 

This, and many other luggage-carry- 
ing devices—including trunks for 
every conceivable position in or 
on the Car—are fully described 
in the BROOKS Car Equip- 
ment Catalogue—we shall 
be delighted to send 
you copy 


J. B. BROOKS 


& Co., Ltd., 


23. 
Criterion Wks., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON— 
4, Criterion 
House, 11, 
Grape Street, 
Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C 
(Oxford Street 
end). 























Write to us 
for June and July deliveries 
of Rolls Royce cars. 


** We have had a short but searching test of a 20-30 h.p. 
“White car, from which we deduce that the car is 
“exceedingly easy to handle, runs sweetly on all gears. 
“and does most of its work—anything from seven to 
“thirty-seven miles an hour—on its direct third. This it 
“holds extremely well on hills, and only where badly 
“checked or put at a severe gradient was it necessary 
“to resort to the second. The indirect fourth was useful 
“in taking advantage of long, easy stretches, and is a 
petrol saving gear to be appreciated in these days of 
““ super-priced petrol. Its mileage runs out at about 
“twenty-four or twen'y-five miles per gallon. Through- 
“out the run we had nothing to cavil at. The self- 
“starter responded as soon as asked on each occasion, 
“and the lighting equipment is all that could be desired. 
“We took Stanmore Hill on the direct third without 
“any preliminary acceleration with two up, and 
“altogether the test was as satisfactory as it was 
“enjoyable. Our readers need have no hesitation in 
“putting down the White as a thoroughly satisfactory 
“car, and one to be recommended without any 
hesitation.” 
From “ The Field,” 
March 22nd, 1913. 





Write for complete Specifications to 





Carlow Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


(A few yards from the Mornington Crescent Station of the 
Hampstead-Charing Cross Tube). 
Telegrams “YENISEAN, LONDON Telephones : 2626 NORTH (four line 


London car owners should 
see our repair shops—they 
are splendidly equipped. 














of the following description 
proves superiority beyond doubt. 


390 MILES 


Time 28 min., 18°65 secs. Speed 105-97 m.p.h. 


100 MILES 


Time 56 min., 29°93 secs. Speed 106:4 m ph. 


150 MILES 


Time 1 hour, 28 mins., 35-6 secs. Speed 10159 m.p.h, 


1 HOUR -—106 Miles, 387 Yards 


ALL WORLD'S RECORDS. 
(Subject to confirmation by the International 
Federation of Automobile Clubs). 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


F ALL MODELS. 





































aq Catalogue free 
i on request. 
; 


PEUCEOT 









; Telegrams— 
} “* Peugeot, 
London.” 
| Telephone— 
* 871Kensington 








METALLURGIOUE 


cARS CAN Move: 











PRECISELY. 


Kindly make a note of the fact 
that they have now moved to 


237, REGENT ST., W. 


The new setting, unique of its 
kind, only serves the better to 
show up the quality of the old 
jewel, which is more brilliant 
than ever. 


VAN DEN PLAS 
CARRIAGE - WORK 


is one of the things behind the 
Metallurgique radiator which 
none can equal though many 
imitate. 


20-30 hp., 26-50 hp., 


and 


20-40 hp., 26-60 hp., 38-90 hp. LIGHT TOURING MODELS. 











| 237, REGENT STREET, W. | 








10-12 hp., 15-20 hp., 38-80 hp., 


2 
METALLURGIQUE LIMITED. 


Showrooms: 237, Regent Street, London, W. 
Head Offices: 110, High Street, Manchester Square, W. 


Telegrams: ** Lurgique, London.” Telephones: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. 
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It passes you by with silent 
ease—swiftly and gracefully— 
; the 
slightest wish of the driver. 


responding at once to 


It’s a Charron — the car 
that is built for the fastidious 
-the “no trouble” car—the 


car to be depended upon. 





Chassis, 
free on 
appointment. 


£315. 
request. | 


1s hop. 
Catalogues 
Trial runs by 


Charron Cars, 33, Wardour 
Street, London, W. | 


Automoteur, London. 
1426 Gerrard. 


lelegrams : 
relephone: 
































“ The famous Palmer Cord Tyres.” 


The ** Bystander,” 12" March, 1913 


OVER 


106 MILES PER HOUR 


ON 





PAIMER 


CORD MOTOR TYRES 


On Saturday, 12th April, 1913, Mr. Goux, 
on a 30h.p. Peugeot Car, with PALMER 
CORD TYRES, succeeded in beating 
the WORLD'S RECORD for one hour set 
up by Mr. Percy Lambert on the 25 h.p. 


Clement Talbot Car on 15th February, 
1913. : The distance covered 
was 106 miles 387 yards, equalling 


10622 MILES PER HOUR. 
The previous record of 103 miles 1.470 yards was also made on 
PALMER CORD TYRES. 


NO OTHER TYRE HAS RUN FOR 100 
MILES AT RECORD BREAKING SPEED 


We should like to send you a little booklet telling why Palmer Cord 
Tyres are the most efficient and reliable. Will you write for it to-day 


THE PALMER TYRE, LIMITED, 
119, 121, 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Telegrams 
1, Westcent, Lond 


* Telephone 


“Tyr t 1214 Gerrard (4 lines) 


World's Records are always Palmer Records. 
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after. The almost invariable practice of the police is to stop cars 
which have exceeded the limit over a measured distance and inform 
the driver of the extent of his offence and of their intention to issy. 
a summons. This is perfectly fair to the alleged offender, as j; 
enables him to make an immediate note of any facts, such as th, 
pace recorded by his speedometer, which may tell in his fayoy; 
should he question the accuracy of the police timing. 
enough, the safeguard against injustice provided by the Act in th, 
case of speed limit prosecutions is entirely absent when the far mor, 
serious charge of driving to the common danger, which 1; 
motorist can afford to regard lightly, is alleged. The policy 
apparently are under no obligation to warn the motorist of the natur, 
of the charge to be preferred against him, either at the time that j; 
is committed or even within a reasonable period of the comp ain; 
being received by them. It is obvious that the chances of m. ine 
a successful defence to a charge of dangerous driving, wh 

supported by police witnesses, are infinitesimal if the defend 

deprived of the opportunity of making a note of the traffic id 
tions at the moment and collecting evidence on the spot on hi. 5; 


Curioush 


behalt. The safeguard, which is provided when only a 
paratively trivial offence is in question, is far more ur nth 
required in the case of a really serious charge, and the ore. 


spondent has done good service in drawing attention to lis 
crepancy in the provisions of the Act. The facts related | 

illustrate the hardship which may occur under the existir 

particularly if the police are less scrupulously fair than they ould 
be. He was stopped in a trap and told that he would be sum: one 
Seventeen days later he was serve: wit! 
It is obviov that 


for exceeding the limit. 
a summons for driving to the common danger. 
the evidence of casual witnesses of the incident would hav ee; 
useless on a simple issue of speed, when the police had ac all 
timed the car, but might have been of the utmost value 5n ,; 


question of danger to the public. To caution a motorist for a ivial 





SCHNEIDER. 


H.P. ROCHET 


A 50 


offence and then, when all chance of securing evidence is gone, 
to prosecute him on a grave charge certainly seems to point to a 
need for altering the existing law. 
/ ITEMS. 

THERE is no class of the community to whom the motor-car 
is of greater utility, or on whom it confers greater benefits, than 
the doctors. The fact was early recognised by the profession, and 
to-day no medical man who can possible afford it is without a moto 
ot some sort or kind. The De Dion is a car which has always been 
popular among general practitioners in this country, and particula! 
interest attaches to a booklet, entitled ‘‘ The Doctor and the Car, 
recently issued by De Dion Bouton, Limited, and 
mainly to a large number of letters received from doctors giving 
their experiences with their cars and details of expenditure. Th 
compilation should serve as a very useful guide to any medical 
man who is contemplating the purchase of an automobile. A cop) 
can be obtained post free from the firm at 10, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. on mentioning Country LIFE. 

Some excellent coloured illustrations depicting the earliest 
types of mechanically-propelled road vehicles, dating from Cugnot’s 
steam car of 1770, are included in the booklet of the Car and General 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, one of the first firms to specialist 
Cugnot was doubtless ahead of the re- 


devoted 


4eyy 


in motor-car insurance. 

quirements of his time, but it is possible that had it not been to 
the French Revolution and the opposition of the railway interests 
in the first half of the last century, the motor-car would have con 
into general use at a much earlier date than it did. 

The strength of wire wheels has often been demons' at 
but seldom in a more convincing manner than in a recent ¢ 
between an Argyll and a Sunbeam in Stirlingshire. The rme! 
car suffered severely, the front axle, dumb-irons, radiat) am 
wings being badly twisted out of shape, but the Dunlop det 
wire wheels withstood the impact without losing a spoke 0 
forced out of truth. 

Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth, 
a rumour that appears to have gained some currency to t! 


Limited, desire to co! ict 
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“The car of superlative excellence.” 


10 14 .P. to60 HP. complete cars from £325. 


Immediate delivery of landaulettes, 
limousines, torpedoes, coupes, etc., from stock. 


THE BRITISH N.A.G. MOTOR Co., Ltd., 
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The Car with the 
£15,000,000 


organisation 
behind it 












WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


4, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., 
LONDON, W. 


Telegrams : Nagmoto, London. 
Telephone: 1828 Regent. 














Ye Prehistoric Opera 


Midst stones and tones and darksome caves the prehistoric 
tenor sang to his fellow tribesmen and tribeswomen, and 
the audience came from their caves and forests on 
“shanks’ mare.” 


The ubiquitous Motor nowadays affords the best means of 
getting to and from the Opera or any other function, and, to 
avoid the risk of tyre breakdowns and delays, always see that 


AVON TYRES 


are on the wheels. 


Made from the Cream of the World's Best Rubber. 





LONDON—19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM— MANCHESTER— 
204, Corporation St. 229, Deansgate 
GLASGOW BRISTOL— 


197, Buchanan Street Bristol Bridge 


PARIS—38s, Avenue des Ternes. 
Works: MELKSHAM, Wilts. 








VON “ KURKUT™ (Cure-Cut) for filling cuts and gashes in covers 


Sold in Shilling tins 





















THE 
BEST LIGHT 
FOR THE WORST NIGHT 


is that furnished by the 


DUCELLIER 


ELECTRIC DYNAMO 
INSTALLATION 


Absolutely reliable and dependable under every 
condition of road and weather. The only 
dynamo witha guaranteed output of 200 watts. 
The only dynamo that can be worked without 
accumulators if necessary. Entirely free from 
any mechanical parts which require adjustment, 











Fuli 

parti Ageni 
culars in A A. GODIN 
Rooklet N 

2, poet free on 1, RED LION SQUARE 
request HOLBORN, LONDON W.C. 


‘Gr Container, I 
. t 6897 Central and 462 
Just to remind you h F 
We repair all kinds of 
lamps, radiators, horns 
accumulators, magnetos. etc 


Scottish Agents 
WILLIAM McGEOCH & CO., Lid., 
28, West Campbell Street, Glasgow. 
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that they have in contemplation a general reduction in the prices 
of Rudge motor-bicycles. The prices of the 1913 models have been 
fixed as follows, and they assure us that there is no intention whatever 
of reducing them: 500c.c. Rudge Multi, {60; 500c.c. Rudge Clutch 
the Adler was pre-eminent, as Model, £55; 500c.c. Rudge Fixed Engine, £48 15s.; extra for 
proved by the Highest Awards it 750¢.c. engine, any model, £10. 


An interesting incident in the meeting of the Bov S Ss 
earned in the Great Reliability : apne gy: > mene On ey Scent 
J Association, at which the Duke of Connaught occupied the chair 


Trials of 1908-9. for the first time since his recent appointment as President by the 
. King, was the presentation to the Chief Scout, Lieutenant-Genera|! 
To ai Da Sir R. Baden-Powell, of the wedding present subscribed for by 
y members of the Association, which took the form of a handsom« 
7 20 h.p. Standard landaulet. 
there is \ neat-looking dashboard clock, which is sold at the very loy 
N bett C th R d price of eleven shillings has been placed on the market by Messr: 
a er ar on e oa Brown Brothers of Great Eastern Street. This useful accessor 
than the New consists of an angular-shaped holder with fiange for screwing to tl 
dashboard or other suitable part of the car, and a thirty-hour alar: 
clock, which is securely held in the casing by means of a bayon 
14-18 h.p. joint. The clock can thus be removed from the car at the e1 
of the day’s run when on tour and placed upon the dressing-tab 


1913 M OD EL . with SU PERB for the night. The “ Midget motor clock can be supplied in bras 
. nickel or black plating. 


Great improvements have been effected during the past {¢ 
oachwork years in the design of hoods for open cars, and the latest varicti 


differ widely from the old clumsy contrivance, which requir 








We have no hesitation in two people to open or close it, and was complicated by the presen 

gua ranteeing th is, and invite of many stays, straps and other supports required to ensure rigidit 

you to h ave a Tri al Run An excellent example of the modern hood is the “‘ Canty,”’ whi 
Oo “ € “ : 


can be easily manipulated by one person and requires no suppo 
, . . Ye at a > in front save such as is aff , the screen itself. T 
EARLY DELI VERIES CAN BE GIVEN. ont save such as is ufforded by the screen itself . The outli 

of the hood when extended is graceful and no obstruction is caus 
to the view of the passengers. When lowered the hood lies w 


MORGAN & co Ltd back and without any unsightly overhang. The makers of t! 
oe e9 . - P 


“Canty ”’ hood are Hoods and Bodies, 


127, LONG ACRE, W.C., Limited, of Northampton Grove, 


AND Canonbury. 
10, OLD BOND STREET. W. We illustrate herewith a section of 
the Goodyear Rubber Non-skid Tire, 
which has been recently placed on the 














market and which, we are informed, is 
already finding a ready sale among 
motorists in Great Britain and the 
Continent. The rhomboid shaped blocks 
are said to eliminate danger from skid- 
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ding, and the double thickness of the THE NEW GOODYE 

tread should give the tire a long life. NON-SKID TIRI 
A 34 h.p. Swift motor-cycle won the 

Rome—Bolsena motor-cycle reliability trial for the Bolsena Cu; 

The distance of sixty-six miles was covered in one hour thirt 

five minutes, or nine minutes faster than the second competitor 
Mr. W. Worby Beaumont has suggested to the R.A.C. that thy 
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ey = w= * 4 . . . 
_— should offer a prize for the best practically useful rotary or turbin 
~thei jl oil or spirit engine satisfactorily applied to a motor vehicle and 
Cig, RET®” entered for trial under the club regulations in 1915. The suggestion 

5 has been accepted by the Technical Committee. 

Size 1-- 2/-ron 25 i Size 3-- 1/6 ron 29 The fitting-out of Mr. Mackay Edgar’s Maple Leaf IV., in 
preparation for the British International Trophy Races in August 
Of all high class Tobacconists next, has already commenced at Messrs. Saunders’ yard at East 
eee wente wean Cowes. Mr. Dan Hanbury’s Silver Heels will also be out shortly. He: 
1s2 Whitmore « Bayley . 163a. Piccadilly, LondonW six engines have recently been overhauled by the Vauxhall Compan 











After investigation, the Roads Improvement Association has 
come to the conclusion that public money would not be wise!) 
spent in an effort to revive those Roman roads which are now 











aes ) Hunting Stables and Loose 
YW “y H/ \ | Boxes constructed of 


Creosoted Wood | grass grown and derelict. The association is of opinion that all 
the Roman roads that are of any real service to present-day trafii 
are now in use. 

The motor-boat racing season commenced on Saturday las! 









are inexpensive, sanitary, 
artistic, and last a lifetime. 





Ask for “ STABLB™ Catalogue. when the Royal Motor Yacht Club held the first of its summer 
an grtecnnivcaceomnnaianes regattas in Southampton Water. The chief event was a race !1 
ENGLI BROS. Ld the club’s restricted class of hydroplanes, which produced five 
§ WISBECH entries and four starters. There were no penalty handicaps, tls 














being the first race of the season, and a keen struggle result 
in a win for Mr. W. J. Bird’s Rip III., Mr. Batting’s Batbowt 
being second and Mr. J. A. Holder's Lettice third. A handi 
for cabin cruisers was won by Mr. Dobson’s Peterkin an 
declaration handicap by Mr. Batting’s Batboat. 

The eagerness with which motorists are availing themselves 
the various devices now on the market for inflating tires by 0t 
than manual labour is illustrated by the fact that between s: 
hundred and eight hundred Bramco valve-cap tire-pumps were s 
during the month of April. 





RPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


HOODS AND SCREENS 


E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
36-38, PECKHAMRD., LONDON, S.E. 


and Seenches. 
Telegrams—" Linchpin, London.” 


im ers 
Telepbone— 3760 Hop a lines). Largest Motor Works in London. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


For Ideal Cooking la 


BERNDOREF Came Vi 
PURE SOLID NICKEL 


COOKING UTENSILS 


cannot be surpassed 





No Tinning. MostHygienic. No Special Cleaning. 
Bright & Silverlike Appearance. 


SEAMLESS & INDESTRUCTIBLE * FIRST COST THE ONLY COST. 


THE BERNDORF METAL WORKS, ARTHUR KRUPP. 
Sale, 231 Regent St. London W (Close to Oxford Circus)/4auuy 
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derful protective quality 
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Guay 
Shirts and Underwear 


and you will carry half the weight of ordinary garments 
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An Ideal Suit of Seseae 


with much more perfect protection from changes of Underwear, for 5 





temperature. 














AERTEX CELLULAR garments are made from cloth composed of small 
cells in which the air is enclosed. The body is thus protected from the effects 
of outer heat or cold, while the action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 

Illustrated Price List of full range of Aertex Cellular Goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, with list of 1,500 Depéts where these gcods may be 
obtained, sent Post Free on application to 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD., Fore St., London, E.C. 
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Aertex Catala Day Shirt, | 
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A Selection from List of Depots where Aertex Goods may be obtained— from 3/6 
DON.—Oliver Bros.. 417, Oxford St., W.| PFARNHAM. H. K. Bentall, 20, Boro’. LINCOLN. Mawer & Collingham, Ltd. | SCARBOROUGH, W. Rowntree & Sons 
obert Scott, 8, Poultry, Cheapside, E.C.| FOLKESTONE. Lewis, Hyland & Linom. LYMINGTON. Elliott & Son, High St. SHREWSBURY. W. Major, 5, Mardol Head 
NGDON E. H. Beesley, 24, High St.| GAINSBORO’. John Dixon, Market Place. MACCLESFIELD. Naden Bros., 89, Mill St. SKIPTON W.A.& J. Simpson 
OVER. Parsons& Hart, W’loo House | GLASGow. Arneil &Yuill,20,GordonSt. MAIDSTONE. H. Taylor, 34, Week St. SLEAFORD W. H. Spite, 10, Market PI. 
FORD. G.H. Hunter, Ltd.64,HighSt.| GLOUCESTER. ©. Morgan, Bank Bldgs. MANCHESTER. H. R. Freeborn, 11, Cross st.) SOUTHEND T. J. Johnson, Weston Rd 
LEY. W. Pratt, 142, Main St. GRAVESEND. T. Smith, 30, New Road. MORPETH Armstrong& Angus, BridgeSt. STOCKTON J. W. Gargett, 137, High St 
\ENHEAD. Robb Bros., Grange Rd. HEXHAM. W. Robb & Son, Fore St. NEWBURY. H. Hill, 95, Northbrook St STROUD W. H. Gillm: un, King St 
MIN. Marshall & Son, Fore St. HORSHAM. G. Apedaile, 6, West St. NORTHWICH. H. Bailey, High St. ST. LEONARDS. Moppett Bros., 1 Everstield 
NOR. A. E. Reynolds, High St. IPSWICH. Grimwade & Son, Cornhill. OAKHAM. Furley & Hassan TAUNTON. lr. Harris, 6, North St. (Pl 
INTREE. F. Pluck, 30, Bank St. Kin@’s LYNN. Jones & Dunn,27,MarketPl. Oswestry. 5. Gwilliam, Leg St WAKEFIELD J. Oldershaw, i7 , Westgate 
HESTER. A. E. reynolds, 84, East St. | LANCASTER. R. Stanton, 17, Cheapside. | OXFORD. W. E. Fayers, 12, Queen St. WATFORD. $.Goodchild,2 ;. Que en’s RK d 
WE. J. R. Kilner, 13, E arl St. LAUNCESTON. J. Treleaven & Son, Ltd. RAMSEY(1.0.M.) Alfred J. Kelly. WORKSOP. D. J Smith, Central Olds 
CHESTER. Genge & Co., High St. LEICESTER. William Salt, 54, Granby St.| REDHILL. H.G.Packham,43,StationRd. YErovin. \. D. Shute, 8a, High St. 
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SMALL SHOT AND ROUGH SHOOTING. 

VERY person who has ever used a shot-gun has his own 
peculiar and generally violent theories about the right 
size of shot; these theories he is often ready to develop 
either over the dinner-table or in print, and in this way 
very many interesting discussions by word and pen 


arise. It so happens that in several countries, and in very different 
circumstances, it has been the lot of the writer to observe the 
performances of a Purdey 12-bore which makes a pattern of 150 
and 180 with the statutory test load of No. 6 shot and an ordinary 
charge of powder. The blow which a 12-bore can give is remark- 
able, and this old Purdey gun has caused the death of a very curious 
and varied assortment of creatures. Among them may be mentioned 
Magellan wolves, hoary dogs, cavies, a guanaco, black-necked 
swans, six or seven kinds of geese, capercailzie, roe and other deer. 
Excepting the roe, all these animals and birds have been shot 
in an environment truly wild. But before writing further it must 
be made clear that it is not the intention of this short paper to deal 
with long shots. Everyone who shoots much must perforce bring 
down an occasional remarkably distant bird, but this seems to me to 
mean very little, perhaps a single fortunate pellet, no more. And 
it has consequently never been my habit to take such happenings 
seriously ; indeed, when I see a letter in the paper, such as: 

Sir,—When shooting with a friend (who is able to corroborate my state- 
ments as to exactly what occurred) over my partridge-ground at Beetledash, 
I fired three consecutive shots, the details of which will interest your readers. 
The first was at a hare at 57yds.; the second at a crossing partridge, which was 
flying on the far side of a hedge 85yds. from me; while the third and most 
remarkable was at a mallard that, disturbed by a passing railway train, rose 
from an adjacent marsh and fell dead at ro3zyds. I ought to state that I fired 
my choke barrel at the last bird. My load was 1 1-16 of No. 7 shot and —— 
grains of —— powder I am, sir, yours, etc., 

U. P. ANDBANG 

The above letter, which I have invented, is not at all a carica- 
ture. We have all read a hundred such in the sporting weeklies. 
The writer states that he has made three remarkable consecutive 
shots at 57yds., 85yds. and 1o3yds. (I remember one gentleman 
affirming that he killed a goose at 91yds. with a 20-bore), but how 
have the distances been measured ? Can we believe that Andbang 
or his attendants carry a chain? No; it is unthinkable. The 
measurements are Mr. Andbang’s paces or those of the corroborating 
friend. Not that this point really matters. What does signify is the 
fact that Mr. Andbang has by his own statements proved himself 
guilty of conduct unbefitting a sportsman ora shooter. If the details 
of his letterare correct he has fired three very cruel shots, and whether 
they were successful or otherwise makes no difference at all to 
the main issue, and gets us no further. 

On the other hand, a few notes on the killing-powers of various 
sizes of shot on such birds as swans and geese are legitimate 
evidence, provided we eliminate all very long and all very close 
shots and refer only to results at middle distances. The killing 
of large animals with a shot-gun is of comparatively rare occurrence, 
but a shot fired at a Magellan wolf, an animal about the size of a 
collie, at fourteen paces, killed it quite dead, the charge being 26gr. 
Ballistite and 1} No. 4 shot. 

Wild geese are probably as tough birds as any, yet many a 
snipe-shooter has killed the greylag, the white-fronted and the 
bernicle, which has come suddenly over him, with No. 8 shot. 
At the same time no one in their senses would habitually use No. 8 
as a goose-shot. No. 4 is an admirable size for geese when they are 
not too wild. When in that wildfowler’s Paradise, Southern 
Patagonia, I found that it left nothing to be desired for shooting 
upland geese, which are very tough birds, weig’ ‘ng 6lb. and over ; 
birds, in fact, about the size of the bernicle. To kill these it was 
rarely necessary to fire at ranges in excess of 25yds. or 3oyds., 
and at such distances No. 4 was a great success. For British 
greylag geese (and Canada geese) I have found No. 1 excellent ; 
since shooting with No. 4 or No. 3 the great ironclad birds carried 
on for long distances after receiving the charge, and many were 
lost, while others were picked up at distances of over a mile and more. 
Capercailzie are not tough in at all the same degree, and driven birds 
can be killed with No. 7. In fact, the whole question of size of shot 
seems to me to depend largely upon whether the shot is at the 


oncoming or the departing bird. To shoot at partridges when wi:lk- 
ing them up, with No. 7 shot, is, to my mind, stupid and cruel, 
unless the shooter is quite certain that he can control hin self 
sufficiently to prevent him from taking long shots at birds ging 
away in contradistinction to birds crossing. As to ground-g me 
it is not too much to say that to shoot at hares and rabbits ith 
this shot, even at middle distances, is wicked. On the other } nd 


it seems to the writer that for driven birds, whether duc! or 
pheasants, No. 7 is a very good shot indeed. It is, in fact, © sier 
to bring down a driven bernicle or brant with No. 7 than t: kill 
a mallard going away at the same distance with the same s' « of 
shot. In fact, the only excuse for small shot is concentrati . of 


patterp on the vital parts, and in all forms of rough shootin thy 
going-away shot is common enough to put No. 7 out of court — or 


at any rate, to render its use a questionable policy. If one is s oot- 
Ing snipe with No. 7, it is only right that ducks rising wide, ' \less 
the head and neck are exposed, should be left alone. Yet ic 
crossing and incoming duck can be killed as well—indeed, my 


opinion, better—with No. 7 than with any other size of shot. 

The use of very small shot, then, such as No. 7, is really uite 
out of place in rough shooting, snipe and cock-shooting a vays 
excepted, and such shot is only uniformly successful when th: bird 
is brought to the shooter by a prearranged plan or by some cor jina- 
tion of circumstances. Ina word, the use of small shot is the pr luct 
of artificial sport. It is unthinkable that an Indian, sho jting 
geese and black ducks, willow grouse and ptarmigan, for his « nner 
in the centre of Newfoundland, should use No. 7. As a matter 
of fact, he errs grotesquely upon the other side, and loads his gun 
with BB. The most successful size of shot for all really wild- 
shooting, where wildfowl may be met with, is probably No. 5 
It was with this size shot that an Eskimo killed a Polar bear whic! 
he met with when hunting ptarmigan with a 16-bore. One occa- 
sionally sees AAA or BB recommended by experienced sportsmen 
for use out of 12-bore guns against geese. To me the idea of using 
a larger size than No. 4 is repugnant, but some of those who advocate 
the bigger shot have been uniformly successful, so successful that 
their performances prove that in this matter, as in others, ever) 
man must act on the results of his own experience, which in the case o! 
the rough-shooter, by which term I mean the wildfowl winter sports 
man or Colonial gunner, will probably differ very widely from that ot 
his equally experienced fellow. H. HesKETH PRICHARD. 


QUESTION OF CLOSE-TIME FOR WILD DUCK. 
LAST year was a strangely early one for the wild ducks’ nesting 
There were young flappers very well able to fly by June, and this yea: 
it looks as if they should be almost earlier again, in the South 
England, at all events, for the majority of the broods seem to hav 
been hatched by the beginning of May. The wild duck is notorious! 
an early nester, and it is said that the adult birds frequently pai 
before the New Year, though birds of the previous spring pall 
later. Nevertheless, the dates of the hatch-out, both last year an 
this, are probably in advance of the usual time all over these islands 
It is a date which has much practical bearing on the question oite! 
mooted whether flapper-shooting early in August is any true spor! 
at all, and whether the close-time ought not to be extended to giv" 
the young birds a chance of acquiring more power of flight Ii 
however, we have young birds capable of flight in June, it is hat 
to think that they ought not to be strong and fast enough on th 
wing to give good sport in August. The fact is that the wild duck 
is not always very ready to take wing in the daytime, and, 10 
over, that these flappers, at the beginning of the shooting svase! 
are probably being asked to take flight, at human or canine d turb- 
ance, for the first time in their lives. Naturally, they are no’ ve! 
eager to be off, having no experience to warn them of their ¢unge! 
But the case would be very little altered if they were given « wees 
or two more of respite. What the facts as to the nesting ! the 
wild duck appear to us to point to, far more clearly, 
advisability of protecting them a little earlier in the spri 
they are such early nesters, it does not seem quite logical : 
them another month of persecution after the close-time, °F ‘™ 
birds which are ranked as “ game ”’ has begun. 
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go ns likely to be seen. 


su: assed. Naturally, 


tio.s that success- 
fully rival those of 
by.one days, and 
other original and 
cos ly stuffs, had a 
larse word to say in 
the triumphs. But 
the handling was 
likewise supreme. 
Never before have 
there been seen such 
exquisite draperies 
and artistic effects, 
nor yet such perfect 
colour-schemes. In 
some few instances 
these were inclined 
to be voyant, but 
for the most part 
delicate nuances pre- 
vailed. A notable 
gown was of light 
geranium-coloured 
mousseline de soie, 
draped up at one 
side to show a petti- 
coat of gold lace, 
accompanied by a 
train of grey and 
red brocade, quite 
beautiful in itself, 
but irresistibly re- 
calling the colouring 
of the ordinary 
talking parrot. 

The shorter and 
narrower trains were 
generally remarked 
on and not 
altogether favour- 
ably. The loss of 
lens th seems in some 
cas though not 
all, to miss the 
dig: fied appearance 


last 


HE 


Court, 





first May 
held 
Wednes- 
da’, amply verified all the predictions as to the vista of lovely 





On all hands one hears from those who 
we e present that the beauty of the toilettes worn had neve been 


the exquisite brocades, 
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was worn by Mrs. Benyon. 
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It was a priceless heirloom of that 
delicate tone which age is alone capable of bestowing, and was 
arranged in the softest draperies on a fine gold net. The accom- 
panving gown was of gold brocade, with a broken surface, on 
which a great pomegranate design stood out in splendid relief. 


Another attractive gold and lace confection was selected by 


the Countess Benckendorff, the bodice and Court train of rich gold 


satin veiled in 
beautiful old applica 
tion lace, the train, 
which came from the 
waist, being lined 
with soft white satin 
Che latter again 
fashioned the skirt 
and front of the 
corsage, enhanced by 
a fine embroidery of 
seed pearls and 
silver. 

My first picture 
this week depicts 
two covetable pos- 
sessions culled from 
an enchanting choice 
at Messrs. Dickins 
and Jones’, Regent 
Street. An ideal 
possession tor 
summer service is 
the long lace tunic 
shown, really almost 
a gown, of ivory 
lace, a portion of 
the pattern deli- 
cately picked out 
with a soft Sévres 
blue embroidery, a 
soft folded ceinture 
of satin ribbon, 
rather deeper in 
tone, encircling the 


waist. Really this 


is a décolléte affair, 
but it is being shown 
masquerading as an 
toilette, 


mounted over a soft 


aiternoon 


satin or silk slip and 
with a transparent 
guimpe to fill in the 


top. Since it is 
hit! rto associated possible to arrang: 
wit this courtly the whole of this 
ap ndage, though under-dress —_ separ- 
th urtailment was ately, the tunic can 
dis actly to the quite well be used 
ac tage of the all- for evening alterna- 
la rain, which is tively with day wear. 
toc pt to form itself There is nothing 


int wisp. One of 
the most beautiful 
lac’ trains present 


AT 


MESSRS 


DICKINS 


AND 





JONES’ 


more useful than one 
of these adjustable 
tunics for those who 
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“THE LATEST THOUGHT IN COOL SUMMER FROCKS.” 


have to study economy, and the example under discussion 
is being offered in a _ variety of colours. That is to 
say, so far as the slight embroidery is concerned, and the 
price is extraordinarily moderate at five guineas. Another 
enchanting version of the lace tunic is expressed in a soft 
Argentan lace, the skirt arranged in long pannier folds caught with a 
shapely front panel of lace. The upper part of this is arranged with 
rather a high square and long elbow-sleeves, and is only procurable 
in the new shade of écru and at Hanover House. 

Special attention has ever been accorded mantles with the 
authorities here, French models vieing with confections from the 
firm’s own workrooms, for first approval. For Ascot and suchlike 
social occasions there is a very bewilderment of choice, ranging 
from quite inexpensive wraps to such regal productions as form 
the subject of the second sketch. The basis of the cloak is black 
chiffon, but about the shoulders and hem there is introduced an 
embroidery of clair de lune beads and jet, the latter creating a design 
thrown into relief on a ground of mat-black jet. In front every- 
thing is drawn up in slight draperies. 

Débutantes and girls on moderate allowances will certainly 
be interested to learn that Messrs. Dickins and Jones are bringing 
out for 65s. 6d. an evening coat of a new corded silk in a simple 
but picturesquely graceful style, lined throughout with silk. 

The figure in my second page opens up food for much reflec- 
tion. For this expresses the latest thought in cool summer frocks, 
about which, given we have any sort of weather, we are destined 
to hear a great deal. This original design is expressed in a pale 
blue Shantung, and a Paisley patterned soft silk, in which orange 
is the predominating colour note. The latter is primarily introduced 
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in the form of a flap let into a slit at the right-hand side of 
the skirt, then over a high folded belt long ends fall in front 
apparently part and parcel of the quaint little vest which, in its 
turn, encloses a clear chemisette of fine spot muslin, closed with 
round pearl buttons. The sleeves of the blousé Shantung bodice 
are cut in one and finish a short distance below the elbow with a 
narrow turn-back cuff of the Paisley silk, a quaint little bouffan; 
manchette issuing from beneath, concluding in a soft ruffle wver 
the hands. 

There is a particular aptness in the picture chosen to adorn 
the cover of Messrs. Hampton’s new catalogue—an excellent 
reproduction of Bernardino Pinturicchio’s picture, ‘“‘ The Return 
” of which the original may be seen in :}y 
National Gallery—for, apart from its quaintness and deligh fy] 
colouring, the loom at which Penelope is seated sugg: sts 
the antiquity of the weaver’s craft, of which the famous firn jn 
Pall Mall East have always upheld the best traditions. The cont: ats 
of the little book are no less satisfactory. Between inaccu it 
adaptation of old designs and a striving after “‘futurism”’ in ey 
ones, there are a good many furnishing materials on the ma ket 
to-day which can only be described as inept; but Hampton’s ; 
the pitfalls in both new and old. One sees at a glance that 1 .¢i 
1913 fabrics have been evolved by people who thoroughly ur ler- 
stand both the practical 


of Ulysses to Penelope, 


and zsthetic principles 
of decoration to meet 
the requirements of 
people who combine 
artistic appreciation 
with common - sense. 
Furthermore, in spite 
of the fact that these 
remarks apply to the 
simplest and most inex- 
pensive materials as 
well as to the more 





costly, the prices quoted 
compare favourably 
with those of any other 
firm. One is frequently 


hampered in one’s 


choice of loose covers 





or curtains by heirlooms 
of old china or antique HAMPTON’S “MIRANDA” TAFFETA. 
furniture which do not 
combine kindly with every material and colour ; but some valuable 
suggestions for a way out of the difficulty will be found in the 
catalogue. One is a charming old-world chintz, or cretonne, the 
Coalport,’’ wherein conventional posies are seen on a white and 
black diapered background. Another charming cretonne exactly 
reproduces the 
rather difficult 
tints of the 
famous “ Wil- 
low Pattern,”’ 
and there is a 
woollen 
damask in the 
exact shade of 
blue which 
would make 
admirable 
curtains to 
correspond. To 
tone with 
Chinese rugs 
there is a 
lovely cretonne 
with either a 
grey, blue or 
tan ground, 
lightly pat- 
terned with 
willow-like 
flowering 
branches and 
birds. A hand- 
printed linen 
of antique 


design reproduces the colouring of old Persian rugs, and the © are 
some extremely dainty things of modern origin. Hampton's Sun- 
land ” fabrics, which are made in nearly a hundred different © ow 
are, of course, too well known to call for special mention. L- IM 





“GRAND DAHLIA” HAND-PRINTED CRET NNE. 
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our Illustrated Booklet, free. 
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“LE BESTIOLE.” 


HERE is an expressive Italian word, bestiola, which is 
applied to insects, birds and harmless creeping things - 
it covers a wide range, being also used as a term of 
endearment or of pity when a domestic animal, such 
as a dog or a cat, is spoken of or addressed as “ povera 

bestiola!”’ A legend or tradition is connected with every 
bestiola ; time-honoured customs are practised on their appear 
ance, folk-rhymes are sung in their honour, offerings laid at thei: 
feet, survivals of days when men worshipped the Deity in thunder 
lightning, sun and trees. These quaint beliefs have general) 
a religious origin ; many of them undoubtedly go back to paga) 
times. They belong more or less to every country; but ji 
none other are they so rife as in Italy, whence the following a1 
culled out of many. To begin with insects, the “ little, tend 
things of the world.’”’” When a Venetian child loses its fir 
tooth, the tooth is placed in a shoe outside the window at nigh 
In the morning the tooth has been replaced by sweeties. T! 
child believes that a beneficent fairy, under the form of an an 
has carried off the tooth to build her house with and put t! 
sugar-plums in its stead. In country parts it is customary 
bury eggs which have been dyed a brilliant colour—blue, r 
or green—in an ant heap. When removed after a certain tin 
the eggs will be found to be ornamented with strange patter 
and traceries. Such eggs are much valued, and form part 
the gifts exchanged by lovers at Easter. Dragon-flies are call: 
“* anzoleti del Signor,” “ the Lord’s little angels,” perhaps becau 
their iridescent wings skimming over the water in the brillia 
southern sunshine recall the opaline tints of Fra Angelic: 
angels. Silkworms are “ bestiole blessed of God,” becau 
they furnish the silk for the altar cloth. On Ascension Da 
in silk-growing districts, everyone carries a branch off a mulber: 
tree to church, with the intention of thus exposing the leav: 
of all such trees to the blessing of the risen Lord, and ensuri) 
the silkworms’ prosperity for the year. On St. John’s Nig! 
the peasants gather ferns, as their seed is considered good f{: 
the worms. In Friuli a sprig of olive branch, blessed on Pal 
Sunday, is laid on the tray the silkworms are in to keep off t! 
evil eye. Bees, “‘ave’’ or ‘“‘ape,” are also designated 

“ bestiole sante,” “‘ holy creatures,’’ because they furnish wa 
for the altar candles, and because ‘‘ Ave ’”’ is the first word « 
the angelic salutation. Mr. Belloc tells us that there is a folk 
song sung by the people in the South of England while they a1 
collecting honey, beginning with the words, ‘‘ Bees of bees « 
Paradise, do the work of Jesus Christ.” In Italy peasant 
forecast the harvest from the bees ; if they feed largely, it wi 
be abundant ; if little, it will be scant. ‘‘ Bees seem in folk 
lore in general to be specially near to humanity in their feelings 
The ladybird is “‘ Our Lady’s bird” in most countries. | 
Germany it is called “‘ Marienkafer”’ ; in Italy, “‘ Ave Marie ” 
only in France does it go by the name of “la béte du Bo: 
Dieu.” In the Province of Venice children play with ladybird 
holding them on the palms of their hands while they sing a rhyme 


Molinér, molinér de la val, Ladybird, ladybird of the valley, 
Insegnami la strada Show me the road 
De andar a Saraval. That leads to Saraval. 


And they “ make a road” .or them, clearing away stones and 
twigs, so that they may go on their way in peace. 

Butterflies and moths are both dreaded and reverenced 
and must not be destroyed. In Friuli the moths that flit around 
the lamp at night are held by the peasants to be souls in 
purgatory returning to visit their dear ones. If the first butter 
fly seen in spring happens to be black, it is a sure sign of illness 
or of death occurring during the year in the family of him why 
has seen it. In Cadore the most dreaded-are those with larg: 
red spots on their wings. Should one of these succeed i 
putting out the light three times in succession in the stabk 
where the women are spinning, they will rush out convinced 
that the roof will fall in. Lizards may not be killed in Fru! 
because they are said to carry a drop of water in their mout! 
which they take to the Madonna to drink. In Valsesia the lizar 
is looked upon as sacred, because legend reports that a lizar 
licked our Lord’s wounds as He hung upon the cross. On t! 
other hand, in the Abruzzi, when the harvest has been gather 
and the grilli leap in the furrows, the ants are busy laying up 
their winter store, and the cicale fill the air with the 
shrill cries, you may see a contadino lying motionless 
hours beside the trunk of some gnarled oak tree or 
sun-baked wall. What is he doing? He is waiting 
catch a two-tailed lizard. At last his patience is rewarde: 
he has secured his prize. He steals into the village chur 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, when it is sure to 
deserted, looks furtively round, then, raising the alt: 
cloth, displaces a slab of the consecrated stone and depos 
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the lizard’s two tails beneath it. The next day, after the priest 
has celebrated the mass, he will return and carry off his two tails 
to be worn ever after as a most potent charm. So strong jc 
this belief that, instead of saying, “‘ You are fortunate, o; 
lucky,”” the Abruzzesi say, “‘Oh! you have caught a two. 
tailed lizard, have you ? ’ : 

There is an allusion to the Vedic myth of the sun’s steeds 
in the song children sing in the Abruzzi on seeing a firefly : 


Cucéna, lucéna calla, calla, 
Sette carozz’e ssette cavalle, 
Sette cavalle de lu rré 


Cucéna, firefly—be quiet, be quiet 
Seven chariots and seven horses, 
The King’s seven horses, 


Cucéna, lucéna, vien a mome Cucéna, firefly, come to me. 


Throughout Italy children sing a rhyme on seeing a cricket 
There are many variants, of which the following is a god 
example : “ Gri, gri, come out of your nest, your mother is . ad. 
your father behind the door, your brother is calling yor to 
divide the wool ; the wool is scanty—there’ll be none for y. uy.” 
In Venice, when summer begins, the fruit-sellers lay in a »ro 
vision of crickets. Each one is put into a tiny cage; to thy 
cage is tied a bunch of red cherries (the first of the season) and 
a lettuce-leaf. The cages are then hung up and bough by 
children on their way from school; they eat the cherries and 


keep the cricket as a pet, feeding it on lettuce-leaves. — 0; 
Ascension Day in Florence there is kept up an odd little cu ‘on 
which has been thus described : ‘On that morning there < ood 


at every corner vendors—men, women and boys—who ot red 
for sale tiny cages, some made of wire, some of plaited g iss 
each cage contained a grillo, and the chirping of these ha less 
little insects, as they stretched their poor black claws thr ug 

the bars of their tiny prisons, filled the air with its str ng 
sound.’”’’ We were told that it is a Florentine custom to ow 
a cricket and keep it alive as long as possible, and that th 
length of the purchaser’s life would be long in proportion. M 
informant added that this superstition has its rise in ar old 
legend which declared that, as the Saviour rose heaven ard 
on the first glad Ascension Day, a black cricket sprang fron tli 
grass and clung to His robe. Snails are supposed to pre .ag 
rain, and throughout the country children greet their appear 
ance by singing time-honoured rhymes of which the forms ar 
endless. One instance in dialect will suffice: ‘“‘ Lumiiga 
lumaghen, mitta fora i to cornen,” “ Snail, snail, put out 
your horns.’’ In the religious processions held in some countn 
parts at night, especially those of Good Friday, empty snail 
shells are used as lamps, being filled with oil, in which a tin 
wick is made to float, or having candle-ends fixed in them 
In the Province of Venice a spider falling upon anyone is regarded 
as portending good luck. Spiders’ webs are not removed from 
the stables, as doing so would cause ill-luck ; the stable rafters 
are consequently hung with a curtain of webs. This is owing to 
the legend that in the stable at Bethlehem a spider spun a web 
round the head of the Divine Child in order to keep Him warm 
Cobwebs are used te bind up small wounds such as cuts or pricks 
from a needle, on account of their healing properties, a homely 
custom not unknown in Britain. 

On the festival of San Donino the bread baked in the hous 
is blessed and given to all the domestic animals, especiall\ 
dogs, as it is believed it will prevent them from going mad 
The grey, tiger-striped cat, which has a mark resembling ai 
““M” on its forehead, is called “‘the cat of the Madonna,’ 
because tradition reports such an one formed part of the home 
circle at Nazareth. In many of the “‘ Holy Families ’’ painted 
by the old masters such a cat is introduced. The cross on the 
ass’s back is accounted for by an ass having borne the Divine 
Child on the flight into Egypt. The “little world inhabited 
by rustling wings and singing birds ” contains a perfect treasur) 
of tender legends and quaint superstitions. Swallows are held 
sacred and cherished in every country. In Italy they go by) 
the name of ‘“‘ the birds of the Madonna,” and the snow-whit« 
feathers mingling with their blue black ones are held to have 
been blanched by the Virgin’s tears, as she stooped, weeping, 
at the foot of the cross, falling on the birds as they swooped 
along the ground in their pursuit of flies. That they should 
build their nests under the eaves is fraught with blessing to 
the house, and to drive them away would be a sin, becaus 
in their tiny bodies they bear a drop of the Redeemer’s bivod 
since the time of the flight into Egypt, when the child Jesus 
pricked His finger with a thorn, and a swallow removed the «rop 
of blood which oozed out, with its beak. Mr. Gales, in lus 
“Studies in Arcady,” tells us that in Spain they say, © I 
swallows on Mount Calvary, plucked tenderly away from th 
brow of Christ two thousand thorns, such gracious birds at 
they.” So they carry with them the blessing of Go 
remember seeing at Siena a fresco of the Annunciation, in 
a swallow has alighted in the cottage of the Virgin. Her: !t + 
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Exceptionally fine fifteenth-century Room. A very 


73-85 Oxford Street 


LONDON, W. 


complete specimen of a domestic interior—probably in the 
house of a merchant venturer—duving the closing years of the fifteenth century t 
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(20 Sizes in Stock). 
Being Reversible they Outwear two Ordinary Carpets. 

The only Carpets which answer to modern requirements, being Hygienic, Decorative, 
Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. Do not Collect Dust. Send for Patterns, 
Here are the Prices of ABINGDON CORD SQUARES (Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible) 
x 2x2} X3 ohxoh 2x3 2x3 2hx4 3x 3x 3h 3x4 3x45 34x 34 4x4 
76 9- 106 11/6 13/6 16/6 19/6 16- 18/6 21- 246 22/6 25- 

3) x 4) x5 4x4 4x4) 4x5 4x6 4x7 yds. 

286 33/6 29'6 32/- 35/6 42/. 49/6 








Carriage Paid. Aiso made in all widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 





XY \, The Abingdon Carpet Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 116, Thames Whasg Abingdon-on-Thames. Y 
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Carpet Cleaners 
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a type of the Divine promise of the Incarnation travelling down 
through the long ages. 

At Belluno the fact that hens never weary of feeding 
off the ground is explained thus: In the home at Nazareth 
the hens were so bold as to snatch the polenta out of the very 
hands of the child Jesus, which so annoyed His mother that 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ As a punishment, you shall never be satisfied.” 
Hence it is that fowls are never content with what. is given 
them, but are picking about on the ground the whole day long. 
The cuckoo serves as a clock or a prophet throughout Italy. The 
young contadine of Cadore and Belluno draw various auguries 
from its monotonous call, as they sing the following folksong : 


Cucuc dala coda rizza, 

Quanti ani me da tu per farmi novizza? 
Cucuc, bel osél, 

Quanti ani statu per darme I’anel ? 
Cucuec dela penna forte, 

Quanti ani statu per darme la morte ? 


Cuckoo of the upright tail, 

How many years dost give me to become a bride ? 
Cuckoo, lovely bird, 

How many years before thou givest me the ring ? 
Cuckoo of the strong wing, 

How many years dost give me before I die ? 


The answer to each query is found by counting the number of 
the cuckoo’s calls following the question. In Sardinia, the 
cuckoo’s first cry is regarded as announcing fine weather. 
He also acts as a clock: ‘‘ Cuculo bello, agreste, dimmi che 
ora é? ’’—‘‘ Beautiful woodland cuckoo, tell me what o’clock 
it is?” This is said in a loud voice; then, after a moment’s 
silence, the questioner counts the number of times the bird 
repeats ‘‘ cuckoo!’’ Of course, he is generally wrong, but that 
does not signify, and the game goes on: “‘ How many years 
will it be before I marry?” ‘‘ How many years before I die ? ”’ 
and so forth. If you have money in your pocket the first time 
you hear the bird in the spring, you will be wealthy for the whole 
year, according to the belief in the Val d’Aosta. The cuckoo 
ceases singing when it perceives a heap of hay in the fields. 
Tradition reports that this is owing to the fact that one of its 
ancestors was once burnt to death in a hayrick. 

In Lombardy the last three days of January are called 
“1 tri di de la merla,” “the three days of the blackbird,” 
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and are supposed to be excessively cold. Legend narrates 
that this expression draws its origin from the fact that a black. 
bird left the house in which it had been domesticated too ear); 
in the season, and after three days was forced, by the cold, to 
return through the opening in the chimney. Another version 
records that long, long ago, one winter the weather was so mild 
that the blackbirds mistook the season, and built their nests 
in January; but at the end of the month there came thre: 
days of such bitter cold that the nestlings, which were just 
beginning to show their first feathers, all died, and during 
those three days nothing was heard but the wail of tly 
poor mothers. 

At Milan they record how, in days of old, blackbirds wer 
as white as snow ; but one year the last three days of Januan 
were so terribly cold that men did not venture to leave t) cir 
houses for fear of being frozen to death; rivers were turned 
into roads of solid crystal, the branches of the trees were so 
laden with icicles that they broke and fell to the ground, | nd 
all the little birds sought refuge in some corner of men’s hab ta 
tions. A blackbird, however, could only move slowly \ ith 
her three nestlings, as their first attempts at using their w igs 
were slow, and rendered more so by the piercing cold, so 1 iat 
when they arrived at a house every aperture was clo ed 
Nothing daunted, the mother’s love, after many efforts, mane ‘ed 
to get them up on to the roof under the chimney-pot. }x 
chimney smoked, it is true, but the smoke was warm, and th. 
nestlings cosy under their tiny shelter ; but alas! their lov +} 
white, gleaming feathers became as black as night ; and vw en 
the fine weather returned and they left their refuge, an: in 
due course the young birds grew up, built nests in their t n 
and laid eggs, their little ones, too, were black, and have rema \e 
so ever since. Hence it is that the last three days of Jam in 
are known as “ I tri di de la merla.” E. C. VANSITTAR! 


THE FOXHOUND. 


HE last number of The Foxhound is of great interest to all huntin; an 

I doggy people. Not only Masters of Hounds, but all dog-breeders w |] at 
once turn to the pages on Piorkowski’s Distemper Serum, Everyon: wil! 

be grateful for a method that mitigates, even if it does not entirely prevent. dis. 
temper. Mr. E. P. Rawnsley of the Southwold gives his experiences, and wr tes : 
“If the double dose answers this year I shall look on it as an effective remed 
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excellent Styles and splendid values in these gods. Just now we are showing the 
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No. |. A new and becoming Real Panama, trimmed softly with Scarf of Ninon 
or Crepe de Chine in any colour to match gown, 33/9. 


No. 2. Hat in fine black straw, brim softly draped ivory Crepon and trimmed with 
Garland of Marguerites. Can be made in any colour to order, 39/6. 
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Refined and Reliable 


Costume, Dress, and Blouse Fabrics. 


Egerton Burnett, Ltd.'s Ranges represent a choice assortment of Costume Tweeds, 


Habits, Cheviots, Whipcords, Corduroys, Poplins. Silks, Alpac 


as, Delaines, Foulards, 


Tobralcos,” Voiles. Crepons, Casement Cloths, Linens, Zephyrs, Drills, Ginghams, 
etc.. in many ranges of exquisite colours, effective styles and fancy weaves, pro 
viding for almost every requirenicnt for Ladies’ indoor and outdoor wear 





rH HALL-MARK OF 









Eqerton .Bwinetts 
Noyal [BS eiges 





By Appointment 
to H. 
The Queen. 


INTRINSIC WORTH 








Rich Permanent 
Colour, 
ExcellentQuality 


und denendable wear 
if properties—proved 
w nearly 40 years— 
re features which 
ave distinguished 
B.B., Ltd.'s ‘Royal 
Vavy Serges and 
ained the admiration 
fladies at home and 
broad 


They are dyed to re 
ist the fading action 

sun and sea air, 
specially 
japted for Seaside 
ostumes. 


\lso supplied in 
slack, Grey, Cream 
nd Fancy Colours 


ices from - 

11} to 13/6 per yard, 
vuble width, in plain 
nd fancy weaves 
mooth and = rough 
inished, fine and 
arse textures 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
FABRICS 
for Warm Climates 














7 Royal 
and Imperial 
Warrants. 


Tailoring and 
Dressmaking 
to Measure 

a Special Feature 
Walking, Cycling and 


Sports Costumes 
Dresses, Maternity 
Skirts. Blouses 


Knickers, MotorCoats 
Riding Habits, Rice 

Astride Skirts, etc 

are made to measure 
by a_ highly-trained 
and efficient staff un 
der superior hygienic 
conditions, and with 
much acknowledged 
satisfaction in Fit 
Style, and Workman- 
ship 


New Style 
Golf Costume 


as illustration, made 
to order in “ Moun 
taineer Tweed a 
strong, durable can 
vas weave fabric, in a 
variety of grey, brown, 
and green mixtures, 
for 68'¢ 


Also in other useful 
fabrics, from 37/6 


New Patterns, Price Lists, Illustrations of Styles, Self 
Measurement, Forms, etc.. sent to any address. on request. 


appress— EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., 


L.C.. Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset, 


England, 








GET YOUR OVERCOAT AT 
“THE OVERCOAT SHOP” 


LEA 






51, CONDUIT STREET, W. 


New Spring 


“TOGAS” 


Ready to wear. 


- 
1’ For Town or 
. ( Travelling 


—s untry 
and Sporting use 
PRICI 


3 Guineas. 


Unique colourings, 
exclusive designs 


\\\\, aI 
| 
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rOGA COATS ire ob 
tainable only from us and 
our provincial Agents, and 
may be identified by the 
label which guarantees 


AUTHENTIC STYLE, 


PERFECT TAILORING, 
AND TRUE QUALITY. 


Spécialité 


Overcoat for Motoring, 
wind and weatherproof, de 
tachable fleece or leather 
linings, convertible collar 
Warmth without weight 


The Autocar “ Toga.” 


Providing ample lap roor 


ILLINGTON 


o - oA ve 



































The Ideal Skirt for GOLF & OUTDOOR SPORTS 





21/- 


Skirt 


in_Stock 
zes. 


in Black, Navy, and Cream Serge. N.B.—Made 





27 to Win. waist, £1 Ss. 


Estimates on application. 





Coloured Alpaca, Linen, and a variety of Mate 
Climates, Stock Sizes, waist 25in., length 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42in 
£1 1s. Special Sizes, made to measure, 21 3s. Large Sizes from 
Over Win. waist, prices on application. 
TAILOR-MADE COATS MADE TO MATCH SKIRTS. 
CARRIAGE PAID IN BRITAIN 


COPLAND & LYE’S Tailor-made 


‘Caledonian’ 


| Perfect Cut 


Perfect Fit 
| Perfect Wear 





Every Lady who loves the Outdoor Life should have one. 
New range f Patterns now ready and sent Post Free, with Self-measure- 
ment Form. This Skirt may be had ina perfectly plain style, or with box 
pleat at back, also with or without patch pocket. When ordering state width 
wanted round foot of Skirt. Made in a large variety of beautiful Homespun 
Tweeds, in designs and colourings entirely confined to Copland & Lye: also 


also in Black, Cream, and 
rials suitable for Warm 
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FLANNELS 
Beautifully Cleaned. 


white and remain white through innumerable cleanings. 


usual process of washing. 










etc., Cleaned and Pressed. 
15% (3/- in the £) discount for postage 
or carriage. 


Write for particulars. 
A. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
Causeyside t Scotland, 





The best results in cleaning Tennis, Cricket and Boating F! | 
are obtained by the “ Bell” ——, The flannels estan Wemntiiliy 


shrink, “felt” nor tum yellow, but remain clean longer than by the 


Ladies’ Golfing Jerseys, Gentlemen's Golf Coats, 





They neither 
























































Yes, Allens replace all 
Durobelle Fabrics that 
fade but 


then they never fade. 


———_ 
On two counts do Durobelle Fabrics claim the 
interest of all home lovers. Firstly. they are 
guaranteed fadeless the world over—a written 
guarantee is given with every length sold—and 
secondly, they embrace the most delightful col- 
lection of textures and Art Colourings it is possible 
to conceive Allens are the sole proprietors, and 
Durobelle fabrics can be obtained from no other 
source 





Patterns loaned free. 





Allens will gladly loan Pattern Books of any of 
the following new Durobelle specialities 
per yard 
Casement Cloth. 3lin 
94d. and 114d 
P 50in 
1/44 and 1/74 
Bolton Sheeting, 50in. 1/114 
Soft Finished Rep, 
501n. o- ee 
Rich Tabourette 
Stripe.50in..2/11 & 3/114 
Exquisite Fadeless 
Satin, 50in. -» 3/114 


es? @2er 


Write for complimentary 
copy, “MY LADY'S 
HOME,” in colour 
upwards 
100 pages—post free 


ROOMS, 6, SLOANE 
“ STREET, S.W. 


Removal Depte. :— London 
Southampton, Bournemouth 
OTOL SS A IEE APOIO, 
ALL POSTAL “a 
be Quadrant. , 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“ws? Gf ADDR SseEO TO 


BOURNEMOUTH 
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~\ 
A Smart 
and Useful 
SPORTS 
COAT. 





[t is perfectly made 

of an excellent 
quality Brushed 
Scotch Wool, having 
the appearance of 
cashmere. We stock 
this in a full range of 
colours, which make 
the coat suitable for 
either sports wear or 
more general occa- 


sions, excel- 25/9 


lent value at 





Our tlustrated cata 
logue will be sent post 
free on vejuest. 

















Frederick (2) | | 
- =] GOrrINGEas 


Buckingham Palacé Road 
LONDON .Sw. | 


























R. SHENKER 


70, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telephone. 2223 HOLBORN. 


Early Oak Spectalist 








A large and varied stock of genuine Early Oak Furniture 
in original condition always on hand. My prices are 
the most reasonable. Inspection invited 





An EXcCrePTIONALLY Fine Specimen oF an Oak Drawtor TasLe 
tn Ortcinat Untoucnep Conpition. 


Set. 51N. UNEXTENDED Orr. 41n. EXTENDED 
2vT. 81n. Wipe 





Illustrated Catalog on application. 

















for distemper.” There is no better authority than Mr. Rawnsley, who has had 
more good hounds, and killed more foxes with them, than perhaps any other 
living Master except the Duke of Beaufort. Mr. Isaac Bell is another M.F.H 
whose judgment in, and enthusiasm for, hound-breeding is well known, and his 
report on the serum is also favourable. But The Foxhound is quite impartia), 
and gives failures as well as successes. My own view is that the serum has not 
yet had time to establish its reputation as a prophylactic for distemper, but 
well on the way to doing so. There is a chapter on American hounds ar 
English crosses, and this I may say, that whether the hounds are American «; 
Kerry beagle or French, we shall find that almost invariably, the best of th: 
are crossed with English foxhound blood, or at least have it in their ancesty 
Mr. Bryden’s hunting in France is sure to interest readers of Country L: 
who do not care for hunting in general. There is a good, but too short, art 
on Exmoor ponies by “ Peep Out,” and the hunting countries described 
illustrated are the York and Ainsty and the H.H. Both are bad scenting 
countries as a whole, and both have had unusually good sport this last sea 

I imagine that H. Cumpstone of the Yorkshire pack and Mr. Evans of the H 
are quite exceptionally skilled huntsmen. The maps are the best I have 

in this series, but I submit that the portraits of foxhounds give us no real idk 
the type of hound in the kennels illustrated. An artist can catch the chara 
of a foxhound with the camera, but it is not an easy thing to do. There 
pleasant and sympathetic obituary notice of the late Viscount Tredegar, 
an interesting and practical article on Staghounds Past and Present. 
writer rightly values the staghound that can and will hold to the line of 
hunted deer through al] temptations to change. This quality is often dy 
loped by our modern foxhounds turned staghounds, both in the Devon 
Somerset and the New Forest. But there is some quality in the scent o 
deer, for foxhounds which will readily change from the hunted fox to a 
line will enter the foil of their quarry through a herd of fresh deer, a «ait 
that Charles Davis remarked on to Nimrod some eighty or ninety years go, 
Altogether The Foxhound is an excellent number, and full of interest t 
interested in dogs and ponies x 
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DEER FORESTS AND 
' ; WILD LIF. 


T the present time, when over three million five hun e& 
A thousand acres of land in the Highlands are given ¢ ver 
to the red-deer, it may be of some interest to dis¢ iss 
the effect of a deer forest on the wild life of the dist: ct 
To the deer forests of Scotland we are indebted for the pres« ac: 
of the golden eagle as a resident species in the British | les 
at the present day—of that there is no doubt. As matters stand 
the eagle is holding his own—in several districts he is probably 
on the increase—but whenever he ventures from his doniain 
among the stags and descends even for a short period to the grous 
moors in the neighbourhood, he carries his life in his hands and is 
fortunate if he succeeds in regaining the sanctuary of his nativ 
glen. Though the eagle owes much to deer forests and will, we 
confidently assert, hold his own for many a day, the extension of 
the forest area has had no effect on the regrettable decrease of the 
osprey in these islands. It may, indeed, be stated without much 
fear of contradiction that the osprey is at the present moment 
extinct as a nesting species in Great Britain, and there is, we fear, 
only a very remote possibility of it re-establishing itself with us 
A factor probably largely responsible for this calamity—there is 
no other word to describe it—is the fact that the osprey rarely chooses 
for its nesting site so wild and inaccessible a station as does the eag| 
Some islet on a hillock was the spot usually favoured by the fish- 
hawk, and at the present day are still to be seen the remains of 
former eyries. One with which we are familiar is built on a ruined 
castle, while another is placed on a stunted tree on a tiny island 
on a West Coast loch. We believe that in both these instances 4 
single bird turned up at the nesting site for several years in succession 
before it, too, disappeared from its well-loved loch, and the fact 
is interesting, for during their winter migration these solitary birds 
must surely have come into touch with others of their kind at their 
Southern haunts, and yet it seems they were unable to find a mate 
A few weeks ago while on our way up a forest glen we were 
interested to watch an enraged grey crow in hot pursuit of a pere- 
grine. Twice the peregrine stooped—half-heartedly, it is true— 
and once he shot up and attempted to strike from beneath. These 
attacks, far from alarming the hoodie, seemed to add to his fury, 
and he was still in close pursuit when both birds were lost to view 
below the sky-line. Talking of hoodies, no bird has benefited so 
much as the grey crow from the extenson of the forest area. In 
the grouse country he is given short shrift by the keepers—and 
rightly—so betakes himself either to the coast-line or else 
to the extensive woods of Scots fir to be met with in many deer 
forests. Even here he may not be secure, especially if the forest 
marches with a grouse moor, but he is usually permitted to remain 
on sufferance, for he is certainly an excellent scavenger, and he and 
his friends devour the gralloch of a stag in a remarkably short space 
of time. Impudent to a degree, the hoodie does not hesitate to 
attack and mob even the eagle and, as is well known, is a dew lly 
enemy of the grouse. Curiously enough, in the deer forest ‘)1at 
we know the carrion crow is almost absent, though near ‘ie 
coast-line he equals or even exceeds in numbers his grey rela! ve. 
Of the buzzard it need only be said that it is holding its own, an 15, 
in fact, plentiful in many West Coast forests, but for some obs. ure 
reason is entirely absent from the high mountain ranges in 
centre of Scotland. 
The fork-tailed kite is another bird which has now beer 05! 
to us in the Highlands as a nesting species, although at the p 
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OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS 
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Designed after the famous Old 
English Styles and executed in the 
best materials by expert craftsmen 


— 
SLB LM LEY. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue 
containing over fifty different designs 


JOHN P. WHITE @ SONS, 


LIMITED, 


THE PYGHTLE WORKS, BEDFORD. 


123, NEW BOND ST., W. 
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THE BUSINESS BOOT. 
Essentially this must be so 
constructed as to give the 
wearer supreme comfort in 
any weather conditions or 
temperature. In styie it must 
be faultlessly correct, as befits 
the reputation of an up-to- 
date business man for smart 
appearances — MANFIELD’S 
Boots are selected because 
of those inimitable points of 
character and _ superiority 
which distinguish them. 
Delightful ‘‘first day ease” is 
associated with all boots of 
Manfield’s make; constant 
wear only emphasizes their 
comfort and sound value. 
LONDON— 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
376 & 377, Strand, W.C, 
228 229. Piccadilly, W., 125, 
New Bond Street, W., 24 & 25, 
Puultry, E.C., 2, Ludgate Hil, 
E.C., 307, High Holborn, W.C, 
84, Gracechurch Street, E.C., 
&c., and all large towns. 

Boot Illustrated (Glace or Box 
No. 1017 - = - 18/6 


DO® &_=> OC &=_D 066 = >] OB 
















An example from the largest stock of 
Boots & Shoes. Write for No.1 Catalogue. 
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By Appointment 


Reed. 
to H.M. The}King 


The ALL-WOOL 
WATERPROOF 


From 3 Guineas 


Our new patterns 


are unique for their 
beauty of colour 
and their novel and 
really artistic de 
signs. Aquascutum 
materials are obtain 
ibe in practically 
every conceivable 
shade. They are 
exclusive in design 
and the 


will stand every test 


STRECCAN 


colourings 





The new tweed for 
Country and Sport 
It is all 
wool, light in tex- 


ing Suits 





ture, untearable, 


and its” elasticity 
provides the acme 
of comfort and 


freedom 





THE AQUASCUTUM THE AQUASCUTUM 


SPORTSMAN’S COAT POPULAR COAT RACING 
SPORTING 
A selection of coats sent on approval MOTORING 
on receipt of a London Trade Reference and 
HEIGHT and CHEST measurement only required TRAVELLING 


COATS 
always in stock. 


Please write for patterns and catalogue I 


AQUASCUTUM Ltd., Sporting Tailors 


100 REGENT ST. London W. 











THE 1913 EDITION of this interesting Book published by Williamson & Cole, Ltd., is the 
most up-to-date Guide on Furnishing. It contains unique suggestions and colour schemes 
of the most artistic fabrics of to-day. Post Free upon application 


Curtains Lovde Gover Specialists. 








SE AND CHERRY" 


THE ** 
APPLIOUE CURTAIN 





The above window is furnished entirely with 
“ Sunpruf ” materials, and is guaranteed unfadable. 


7 UNFADABLE FABRICS 
“She FoiBricd of To-Deay’ 


* SUNPRUF” Casement Cloths, Bolton Sheetings, 
Muslins, Reps, Satins and Brocades at 


quotations 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE 

All ‘Sunpruf’ Fabrics are absolutely unfadable to Sun, Sea 

Air, and Washing. and Williamson & Cole, Ltd., will replace 

any ‘Sunpruf’ Material that fails to meet this guarantee. 

CRETONNES, CHINTZES AND TAFFETAS in unique 
designs and colourings to suit all decorations. 

THE FINEST SELECTION OF PLAIN AND PRINTED CASE- 
MENT CLOTHS, in the newest designs and colourings, 
from 5jd. per yd 

Telegrams :—* Greatly. London.” 
Telephone :—1829 and 1830 Battersea. 





Madras 
lowest 











Of Bolton Sheeting, 
K 


with Applique 
order one side and foot. 3 yds. 
long by 50 in. wide, 16/11 per pair 


talterns Tost free upon Application. 


’ .CLAPHAM.s.w. Le 


HIGH STREET 


11 T SER ASE INK, 7, 


bGS: SR ere aA ert 
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day their eyries still remain in certain cases. We know of one 
such nest, built high up in the fork of a Scots fir, which has with- 
stood the winter storms for some forty years since it was last 
occupied, and yet it is in a perfect state of preservation. 

In a certain Aberdeenshire forest the kite was abundant not 
so very many years back; and, in fact, was known in that part 
of the country as the Glen Tana Glead. It owes its destruction 
as much, probably, to the great demand for its feathers in the making 
of salmon-flies and the greed of the egg-collector as to the damage 
it caused on the moors. Unlike the tagle, the kite does not fre- 
quently kill its game for itself, and might well be protected if 
only for its use in ridding the ground of the remains of deer and 
other animals—it was also supposed to devour moles. We once were 
watching a merlin soaring at a great height when an eagle appeared 
on the scene. Making straight for the merlin, which, intent on its 
hunting, did not perceive its arrival, the larger bird had—whether pur- 
posely or not is doubtful—approached to within a very short distance, 
when the merlin shot away like an arrow, and the eagle calmly 
pursued its flight, completely ignoring its diminutive rival. The 
raven would probably be hard put to it to hold its own were the 
larger Western forests converted into grouse moors or sheep grazings, 
for here the raven receives but scant mercy at the hands of the 
keeper, and it is only in a deer forest that this bird is tolerated. 
Curiously enough, in the extensive acreage of land under deer 
forest with which we are familiar, the raven, like the buzzard, 
is met with only on extremely rare occasions. He is, like the 
buzzard, essentially a bird of the West Country. The hill fox is 
one of those animals which benefit very largely from the protection 
afforded ,the deer. On a grouse moor Reynard has an exceedingly 
poor time of it; drives are organised for his destruction, and the 
keeper is ever on the outlook for a stray shot at his hereditary 
enemy. In the forest, on the other hand, a fox lives in comparative 
security, though, maybe, an expedition is made during the long 
evenings of early summer to his den, where stalkers remain through 
the night hours in the hopes of being able to capture some of his 
cubs for importation to the hunting country to the south. The 
hill fox is perhaps somewhat larger and more sturdy than his 
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relative of the hunting counties ; certain it is that during the winter 
months, at all events, he is hard put toit to eke out a living 
amid the upland solitudes. The polecat and the pine-marten 
have, we fear, too far decreased in numbers for protection to 
be of much avail to them: but the wild cat is holding his own 
in certain districts in the North Western Highlands. We 
imagine, however, that even in a deer forest protection is not 
extended to the wild cat. He is marauder in the worst sense of the 
term, and his skin is too valuable for the stalker to spare him, 
In conclusion, it may be stated, without fear of contradiction, 
that in a deer forest the balance of Nature is more evenly pre- 
served than on a grouse moor, and that the extension of the forest 
area has an evil effect on perhaps one animal and on only one bir 
-the red grouse. As is only natural from the increase of the eagl:s 
and foxes, it follows that the mountain hare is comparativ: 
rare in deer forests. The eagle esteems her highly as an article 
food, and also she is more easily captured than grouse or ptarmiga 
so it is not surprising that ‘‘ puss ” is extremely scarce in the w 
forests of Central Scotland, although on the adjoining gro 
moors she is found in great numbers. White hare-drives 
quite famous and old-established institutions in many parts 
the hill country where hares exist in such numbers as to do seri 
damage to the farmers and crofters, and as many as eight hund 
have been bagged in a single day’s sport. The ptarmigan 
do not consider as being much affected, whether the grou (js 
beneath him are given over to grouse or deer. He leads his « 
life, apart, as it were, from the world and its inhabitants, 
with the grouse matters are far different. Cross a grouse n 
and then enter a glen—heather-clad and eminently suited for 
red bird—in a deer forest. Here one treads the heather, m: 
for miles, without coming across a single grouse, for the eagle 
fox see to it that Lagopus scoticus does not unduly increase on t 
grounds. Maybe towards the end of summer, when the 
rounding moors have been driven time after time, the gr 
seek the glens of the forest for a few weeks, but their visit is at 
best but a fleeting one, and the ground is soon given over « 
more to the eagle and the stags. SETON GORDON. 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


(GREATER ECONOMY IN LIGHTING AND HEATING. 

HAT petrol gas is an extremely satisfactory medium for 
domestic lighting or heating has been generally proved, 
but at the same time, with prices advancing at the rates 
recently experienced, a decided need is now felt for a 
machine which will deal satisfactorily with a cheaper spirit 
than the ‘680 at about 2s. per gallon, which is in general 

use for the purpose ; experiments with cheaper grades, such as 
Shell I. or Shell I1., having hitherto resulted in an excessive waste 
and difficulty of adjustment which has outweighed the saving in 
the actual cost. For some years past, however, the Machine Gas, 
Limited, 14—15, D’Arblay Street, Poland Street, W., have been 
experimenting with these heavier petrols, with such extraordinary 
success that they now have a machine on the market producing 


COMPLETE PLANT AND PETROL FEED TANK. 


Cox’s Air Gas, which will give results from Shell I. or +720 at a price 
of 1s. 6d. and 1s. 4d. per gallon, and Shell II. or -745 at 1s. 7d., equal 
in every way to those obtained from an ordinary plant using *680, with 
a quite negligible amount of waste—about half an ounce to the 
gallon. The machine is entirely self-contained and automatic, «nd 
the gas is non-odorous and non-explosive, while its lighting and 
heating qualities are admirable. It has already stood four years’ test 
in numerous large houses and institutions, and so well has it estab- 
lished itself that on the report of an expert of fifteen years’ standing, 
sent over by the Standard Oil Company, a syndicate has been 
formed in New York, in which that company is largely interested, 
who have acquired the patents and are now manufacturing the 
same machine in the United States of America. 
A BEAUTIFUL MARBLE MANTELPIECE. 

The extreme rarity of genuine and typical marble fireplaces 
gives a special interest to the specimen at present being shown 
by Messrs. Alfred Goslett and Co., Limited, at 127-131, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. It is a fine example of the best work of the 
Louis XVI. period, carried out in flawless statuary marble. The 
frieze, which is in one piece, is carved with classic foliage in high 
relief, and is supported on wide pillars bearing a similar but slighter 
ornamentation. The curb is oval ended wide, moulded edges, 
and is surmounted by the original steel rail of rope design, 
raised on low brass mounts. The deep hearth is lined with blue 
Dutch tiles and equipped with a graceful steel basket grate, in 
entire harmony with the mantel. The outside dimensions of the 
mantel are 6ft. in width by 4ft. in height, and of the fireplace 
opening, 4ft. by 3ft., and one of its most pleasing features is the level, 
creamy mellowing of the stone, which shows no trace of the iron 
staining which so often mars,old marble. 

MY LADY NICOTINE IN PICCADILLY. 

A novel departure from the ordinary shop, and one in every 
way worthy of the famous firm who instituted it, is to be seen in 
the new premises which Carreras, Limited, have opened at 55, 
Piccadilly, W. There is none of the gorgeous display which too 
frequently spoils what was an excellent original conception. he 
beautiful bronze and marble building is in itself the last word in 
sumptuous architecture, but, within, a refreshing air of classic 
simplicity has been observed, and sound common-sense has @'s0 
been shown in the equipment of the building. In effect the lower 
floors are a miriature tobacco factory, where the customer n 
if so inclined, select his tobacco in the natural leaf and hav 
cut and made into cigarettes, or blended to suit his personal t 
for pipe-smoking. Also he may choose his own seasoned b 
root and block of meerschaum or amber to be converted int 
pipe, cigar or cigarette bolder while he waits. And in addit 
to these novelties there are exceptional displays of everyt! 
the heart of the smoker, whether of the sterner or gentler 
could desire, most attractively displayed, so that the new Ma 
Carreras promises to become one of the most popular sho} 
centres of a famous street. 
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